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THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SITE OF 
ZION AND OTHER BIBLICAL SITES IN 
AND AROUND JERUSALEM 


Tuovucu in Jerusalem and its vicinity there are many Biblical 
sites of the greatest interest to Bible students and sacred to all 
Christian peoples, it is a remarkable fact that very few of these 
have been identified with certainty. 

No identification has been more keenly debated than that of 
the site of the ancient Zion itself, the City of David, the City of 
the Jebusites. It is probably still keenly contested by those 
who have pinned their faith to the western hill where is the 
modern Protestant cemetery, and which has long been known 
as Zion Hill, though erroneously so. The name Zion has now 
become so attached to it that, despite recent discoveries, it will 
probably continue to be handed down as the site of the ancient 
city: and no amount of discussion will remove the name to 
Ophel, the eastern hill, to which it properly belongs. 

Other sites are just as keenly contested. Six different 
identifications are offered for the Pool of Bethesda, each upheld 
chiefly by that branch of the Christian Church on whose ground 
the supposed Pool is situated. The keen desire for Holy Places 
associated with the various Churches is responsible for much of 
this multiplicity of identification. Directly a possible Holy 
Place has been discovered, it has been converted into a Sanctuary 
by the erection of a Church over or near to it ; antl occasionally 
Holy Places have been discovered and identified after ground has 
been acquired for the building of a Church. . Thus, to forestall 
this tendency of the Christian Churches and prevent friction, 
when the Church of Eudoxia was discovered by Dr. Bliss beside 
the Pool of Siloam, the Turkish Government promptly erected 
a minaret on the spot, thus converting it into a Moslem Holy 
Place and so making it impossible for the Christian Churches 
to dispute its possession. 
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The difficulty of identifying Biblical sites in and around 
Jerusalem is further increased by the constant changes of occupa- 
tion and the turmoil and upheavals of war. Though it is the 
City of Peace, Jerusalem has never known peace for any lengthened 
period, and successive civilisations are piled above each other. 
Its ruins are therefore a confused mass of mixed materials 
belonging to every period since it first became a city. 

The interest in Holy Places and New Testament sites also 
did not awaken in the Christian Church till probably the third 
or fourth century a.p. The process of identification, therefore, 
has not received much help from local tradition and constant 
occupation makes discovery or verification by excavation in most 
cases impossible. 

In the following pages I give a fair statement of some of the 
Holy Places or sites popularly identified as so, and it will be seen 
that there are very few which can be regarded as indisputably 
correct locations. Some of these are dealt with in my Accuracy 
of the Old Testament recently published. 


Zion . . . Crty or Davin 


The name of the original City of Jerusalem is given in the 
Tell el Amarna Letters of the fifteenth century B.c. as Urusalim. 
In the Old Testament it is described as Jebus, the stronghold of 
the Jebusites. 

After its capture by King David about 1050 B.c. it became 
known as Zion, the City of David. 

We should note here that in the Old Testament the Jebusites 
are described as a branch of the Canaanites and are in fact 
Canaanites. Their pottery, utensils, their weapons, tools and 
mode of life were Canaanite. We merely use the word Jebusite 
to describe the Canaanite people who dwelt in Jerusalem when 
David took it. 

On the site of the original Zion, the City of David, we ought 
therefore to find : 


1. Traces of Jebusite Fortifications. 

2. Jebusite pottery and other evidences of the 
presence of the Jebusites at least some years before David 
took it. 

3. Traces of Hebrew Walls, Fortifications and 
Masonry. 
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4. Hebrew pottery of at least 1000 8.c. and from that 
period downwards. 

5. If the statement in Joshua xv. 63 and Judges i. 21 
that the Jebusites were retained and dwelt in the city 
along with the Hebrews, is correct, we ought to find 
Jebusite and Hebrew pottery mixed in the rubbish heaps 
outside of the city boundaries. 

6. Our knowledge of Jerusalem gained from Egyptian 
Monuments as well as the Old Testament would lead us 
also to expect to find indications of Egyptian influence, 
and civilisation. 


In our recent excavations on Ophel all these evidences 
have been found. 

The Jebusite Wall and Bastions of 1200 B.c. with a Tower 
inserted by David and repaired by Solomon and probably by 
Nehemiah are now a National Monument. 

This Wall and Tower is in fact one of the few authentic 
antiquities in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, It is the wall 
which faced David when he took the stronghold, and on the top 
of this wall the people sat listening to the Rabshakeh, as recorded 
in 2 Kings xviii, who addressed them from the Valley of Kidron 
underneath or the slope of Siloam Hill across the valley. 

Canaanite pottery found on Ophel dating from 3000 B.c. 
(the Cave-dwelling period) to 1000 B.c. proves constant occupa- 
tion of this site by the Canaanites. 

At 1100 B.c, Israelite masonry and Israelite pottery make 
their appearance ; and with the Hebrew pottery always a mixture 
of Jebusite pottery, thus proving the statement of Joshua xv. 63 
correct, that the Jebusites remained in the city with the Israelites. 
Traces of Egyptian influence of the Hebrew period from the 
ninth century downwards are also quite common. 

The evidence of the site itself thus proves that the strong- 
hold of the Jebusites, the kernel of the original’ Zion, City of 
David, was on the Eastern Hill now known as “ Ophel,” and not 
on the Western Hill, the Neby Daud of today, which has been 
py 0G named “ Zion Hill,” and is still popularly regarded 

Zion.” 

The literary evidence leads irresistibly to the same conclusion. 

The Western Hill does not fit the many references in the Old 


Testament and elsewhere to the original Zion.’ 
t See L. B. Paton’s Ferusalem in Bible Times. 
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Another point of great significance is the proximity of the 
spring “ Gihon,” now known as the Virgin’s Fountain, to 
“Qphel.” There is no doubt that the original stronghold was 
built here, because of the constant supply of water in this 
perennial and intermittent spring just underneath its walls. 

Some time before the Hebrew occupation the Jebusites 
made a short tunnel in the rock to bring the overflow of Gihon 
Spring inside their city. From the end of this tunnel they cut 
a perpendicular shaft towards the surface to a height of about 
forty to fifty feet ; and from that point they made a great sloping 
passage in the solid rock which leads into the city. By this passage 
their women could go down and draw water from the vertical 
shaft without danger when an enemy was near. 

These rock-cuttings were all opened and examined in 1910, 
but were discovered long before by Sir Charles Warren, whose 
name has unfortunately been attached to them. 

If Gihon Spring had not been regarded as a valuable asset, 
they would not have bothered to make these great cuttings to 
secure a water supply inside the city in time of siege. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the original Zion, the 
Jebusite stronghold, was situated on “ Ophel,” the Eastern Hill, 
and not on the Western Hill as is popularly supposed. 

The exact limits of the stronghold have now been determined 
by the discovery of its Western Wall. This Western wall ran 
along the Western edge of “ Ophel ” Scar, and certainly did not 
include the Western Hill. The Western Hill formed no part 
of the City of David. 

If it had, we should find innumerable traces of early Canaan- 
ite occupation. So far nothing of an early date has been found 
on the Western Hill except a few scraps of late Hebrew pottery. 

The Western Hill appears to have become an important 
part of the city only in Maccabaean times, Pottery dating from 
the Maccabaean period downwards is found all over it ; and in 
deep cuttings for cisterns underneath houses about to be erected, 
I found no pottery that dated earlier than Maccabaean times. 

The name “ Zion ” is by some supposed to mean “ Water- 
less,”’ and on this account it is said that the name can be applicable 
only to the Western Hill, on which no trace of a spring can be 
found. It is argued also that the Western Hill offers so much 
finer a site for a stronghold, that we cannot conceive any intelli- 


gent body of warriors preferring Ophel. 
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It is true that the Western Hill offers an almost impregnable 
position for a stronghold. 

It is a great objection, however, that it is by far too large a 
site for a small body of people to fortify and defend. At 1500 
B.c, the Canaanites did not build large cities. The Eastern Hill, 
“ Ophel,” if walled round would be only a third smaller than 
Gezer stronghold and Gezer was an important city in these days. 
For the reason, therefore, that it would be so much easier to 
fortify and defend, the spur of Ophel would in those days be the 
preferable site, especially as it offers an equally, if not a more 
unassailable position, as well as a ceaseless supply of water. 

Further, it is by no means certain that “ Zion” means 
“ Waterless.” Gesenius gives it as “‘a sunny spot.” This suits 
Ophel better than the Western Hill, which is a very windy spot. 
The meaning “ Waterless ” may have been discovered when it 
was found necessary to meet the argument, that Ophel was 
chosen because of the fine supply of water beside it. 

The discovery of Canaanite and Hebrew remains, from 
3000 B.c. downwards to Roman times establishes beyond all 
reach of argument the fact that the spur of Ophel was the original 
“ Zion,” the “ City of David.” Even if similar remains and in 
the same abundance were found on the Western Hill, the only 
inference possible would be that the early city covered “‘ Ophel ” 
spur and part of the Western Hill as well, but until these proofs 
be discovered the claim of the Western Hill must be ignored. 


Poot or 


Six identifications are suggested for the Pool of Bethesda. 

1. The twin pools at the north-west corner of the fort 
Antonia at the north end of the Temple Platform. 

2. Baedeker (p. 55) gives the Pool just outside of the north 
wall of the Haram-esh-sherif (Temple Plateau). This is a cistern 
121 yards long and 42 yards wide. There is no spring in it and 
seldom any water. It has also been identified as the Sheep Pool 
and is now known as the Pool of Israel (Birket Isra’in). 

3. The Hammam Esh-shifa, “ the healing bath,” to the right 
of the cotton merchants’ bazaar, is another identification 
proposed (Baed., p. 56). How long the healing tradition has 
been associated with it we cannot say. It is probably of recent 
date. This is really a cistern for collecting rain and the water 
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is bad. Perhaps that is the origin of the healing tradition which 
it still retains. 

4. The Pool shown inside the grounds of the Church of St. 
Anne is really a cistern covered with plaster of the Crusading 
period. It may date from Roman or Byzantine times, but it is 
simply a rain-fed cistern. 

5. The Pool of Siloam. 

6. The Virgin’s Fountain or Gihon Spring. 

In the various texts and early writings the name appears in 
the forms Bethesda, Bethzatha, Bethsaida, Bezatha and Belzetha. 

Bethesda may mean the “ House of Mercy”; or as in 
medizval tradition, “ the House of Outpouring.” 

Bethsaida means “ House of hunting or fishing,” or may be 
badly transliterated into Greek from the Hebrew “ Bethzaitha,” 
“ House of Olives.” 

Bethzatha was the name of the portion of the city north of 
the Temple Area and is the best supported reading. 

In John v. 7 it is plainly implied that this Pool of Bethesda 
was “ troubled ” or in violent commotion at times; and also 
that these moments of commotion could not be timed. This 
commotion also implied a rise, a sudden increase in the depth 
of the pool which varied at different times. If this were not so, 
the impotent man could have sat within easy reach of the edge 
of the water, where no one could have forstalled him. He 
remained at a safe distance for a good reason. If he were too 
near, the flow of water might be so deep as to overwhelm and 
drown him. He had perforce also to remain above the highest 
known level of the flow of the spring for the same reason. 

It is clear, therefore, that the narrative points to an inter- 
mittent spring, whose water had a miraculous power of healing 
the person who first dipped in its flow. 

The Virgin’s Fountain is the only intermittent spring known 
to us in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It must therefore 
have been the Pool of Bethesda. 

Our Lord visited very few places in Jerusalem. Inside the 
city his movements were confined mainly to the Temple Area 
and the House of the Last Supper. Outside He certainly visited 
Olivet, Gethsemane and the Pool of Siloam. The Virgin’s 
Fountain feeds the Pool of Siloam and its water has still the 
reputation of healing. The Jews of today believe its water cures 
rheumatic complaints. 
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Either interpretation of the name Bethesda will suit it. 
The East wall of the city of Christ’s day is just above it and the 
sheep market was probably held beside it. The five porticoes 
may be buried under the accumulated rubbish that has slipped 
down the west slope of the Kidron valley from outside the city wall. 
Excavation there would probably reveal what is left of these 
five porches. 

The name Bethzatha, which is authenticated from at least 
the early part of the fourth century a.p., suggests that the Pool 
was at that early date regarded as situated in the district of 
Bethzatha, north of the Temple Area. If this is correct, there 
must have been an intermittent spring there in our Lord’s day 
which has since > dried up. No trace of such a spring has been 
found. 

The Pool of Siloam may have been the place with the five 
porticoes, where the impotent folk lay waiting for the rush of 
water to come down from the Virgin’s Fountain by Hezekiah’s 
Tunnel ; but the name Siloam was well known in Christ’s day 
(see John ix. 7), and Bethesda cannot be the Hebrew form of 
Siloam. 

If Siloam was meant in John v. 2, the writer would have 
called it Siloam and not Bethesda ; or he would have added that 
Bethesda and Siloam were identical. 

Yet it is significant that our Lord sent the blind man of 
John ix. 7 to wash his eyes in Siloam Pool, the water of Siloam 
being the same water of the Virgin’s Fountain and evidently 
regarded as possessing the same healing power at that time. 


Poot or Si1toam AND Hezexian’s TUNNEL 


The Pool of Siloam is another of the few undisputed identifi- 
cations in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

The water is brought from the Virgin’s Fountain by a tunnel 
cut in the solid rock 1,800 feet in length. The first forty feet of 
this tunnel, as mentioned above, was cut by the Jebusites to 
bring the water into their city. It ended in a perpendicular 
shaft, to which a great rock-cut sloping underground pang 
led down from the heart of the city. 

This forty foot tunnel was at a later date continued right 
down to the lower end of the Tyropceon Valley and made to 
bring the water into a large stone-built reservoir inside the walls 
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of the city, where the women could draw water without the 
inconvenience of passing down the underground sloping passage. 

It is generally supposed that Hezekiah made this tunnel as 
indicated in 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. It was a great ngeeratnat 
on the Jebusite water system. 

One passage in Isaiah (viii. 6) is supposed to indicate that 
this tunnel or conduit existed before Hezekiah’s time and may 
date as early as the time of Solomon. It speaks of “ the waters 
of Shiloah that go softly ” and seems to refer to this underground 
tunnel. Even if this passage dates before Hezekiah’s time, and 
belongs to the time of Ahaz, his father, there is nothing incon- 
sistent with Hezekiah’s having carried out this work during the 
reign of his father. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 30 certainly attributes it to Hezekiah. 
The words “ stopped the upper water-course of Gihon ” must 
mean, either that he no longer allowed the overflow of Gihon 
to run down the Kidron Valley in a surface channel—* the brook 
that ran through the midst of the land ” of 2 Chron. xxxii. 4: 
or it may mean that he walled up the perpendicular shaft at the 
end of the first forty feet of the tunnel, the portion which he 
found already made by the Jebusites. Perhaps it means both. 
This shaft has certainly been walled up to a height of about 
six feet, as can be seen today. 

2 Kings xx. 20 also credits Hezekiah with having made “a 
pool and a conduit, and having brought the water into the city.” 

According to both Kings and Chronicles, therefore, Heze- 
kiah made a Pool of Siloam and completed the tunnel, which 
brought the waters of Gihon down to it. 

There are two Pools of Siloam. The old one known as the 
Birket el Hamra or Red Pool is still visible though now practically 
filled up with earth and used as a garden. 

This “ Red Pool ” was in existence before Hezekiah’s time 
and was fed from the overflow of Gihon Spring by a channel 
running down the edge of the slope on the surface of the ground. 
As it was situated too far out from the Rock where his tunnel 
ends, Hezekiah discarded it, and made the new Pool close to the 
end of his tunnel. The present Pool as now seen is only half 
the size of the original and was restored not so many years ago. 

The identification of Siloam Pool is authenticated by many 
literary evidences, apart from its situation at the end of Heze- 
kiah’s Tunnel. 
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Neh. iii. 15 locates the Pool of Shelah between the Fountain 
Gate and the King’s Garden. This fits the present position of 
the Pool. 

In Neh. ii. 14 it is called the King’s Pool. 

Isaiah xxii. 9, 11 says Hezekiah “ stopped the waters of the 
lower Pool (i.e. the old Pool) and made a reservoir for them 
between the two walls.” This reservoir is the new Pool of Siloam 
(L. B. Paton, p. 41). 

Luke xiii. 4 and John ix. 7 mention the Pool of Siloam and 
the word used in John ix. 7 shows it was not a spring. 

Josephus (War V. 4. 1) places Siloam at the southern end of 
the Tyropeeon Valley, and calls it “ a Fountain with much sweet 
water,” 

In another passage (War V. 4. 1) he describes it as “ a Spring 
outside of the city.” 

He is obviously locating Siloam in its present position but 
is borrowing his description from the Spring Gihon which feeds 
it through the tunnel. 

His description of the water as “ sweet ” is the usual descrip- 
tion of ancient times. The water today, however, has a brackish 
taste and is not much used for drinking. 

As the water of Gihon is never referred to in the Old 
Testament as bitter or brackish, the Spring must have developed 
this feature at a later date. It is probably due to decayed 
vegetation or to the sewage with which the gardens on Ophel 
are copiously irrigated. 


Hezexian’s TUNNEL 


The Tunnel, the first part of which was excavated before 
Hezekiah’s time, is about 1,800 feet long. 

It was recently (1910) cleared out so that now 7 anyone may 
walk the whole length. , 

It is a very interesting experience to go eee it, if one 
does not mind walking in a foot and a half of water and mud for 
an hour. 

At the Virgin’s Fountain one has to walk across the Pool, 
which may be three feet deep, to the mouth of the Tunnel. 
At this end the entrance to the Tunnel is only about five feet 
high: and the average breadth all through is just enough for 
one person to walk without one’s elbows touching the sides. 
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After a short distance it is higher and people of average height 
can walk through quite easily. 

If a trip through be arranged, one should be careful to go 
after the women at Siloam Pool have drawn their supply of water 
for the day. It is best to go in the evening. Candles or flash 
torches are necessary anyhow and when people emerge bedraggled 
it is not so noticeable in the dark. 

It is well also to post a guard at the exit, as the natives have 
been known to hold a party prisoners in the Tunnel for aa 
with the object of extorting bakshish. 

The cutting is interesting all through but the main interest 
centres chiefly in the famous Siloam Inscription. This was 
carved in old Hebrew characters on the side of the Tunnel a few 
yards in from the Siloam end ; and described how the workmen 
began to work from both ends, nearly missing each other when 
they met. By listening for “ the noise of pick against pick” they 
at last succeeded in meeting after several ineffectual attempts. 

This inscription has been cut out and is now in the Museum 
at Constantinople. Only the niche where it was is left. 

The other parts of special interest are the points where 


they tried to meet; and the point where the Jebusite vertical 
shaft was cut. This is described above. 

For several yards in from the Siloam end the Tunnel has 
been cut to about twenty feet or more in height. This heighten- 
ing is the work of a later, the Byzantine, period. 


Grnon Sprinc En Rocet 


These two may also be regarded as correctly identified. 
As already indicated, the Gihon Spring must have been 
- what is now known as the Virgin’s Fountain, and in Christ’s day 
was known as the Pool of Bethesda. 

There are only two springs mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The one is known as the Virgin’s Fountain and the other as the 
Well of Job. As the word “Gihon” means “ Gusher” and 
2 Chron. xxxii. 30 implies that Gihon was a spring, it must be one 
of these two: and the Virgin’s Fountain is the one which alone 
suits the Biblical references. Josephus speaks of it as a “ Foun- 
tain * or “ Spring.” 2 Chron. xxxii. 30 implies it was a Spring 
and the Well of Job would not fit this passage, situated as it is 
to the south of Siloam Pool. This passage in fact fixes the 
Virgin’s Fountain as Gihon beyond dispute, since the conduit, 
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known as Hezekiah’s Tunnel, runs from it to Siloam. The 
passage means that the overflow of Gihon had been running 
down to the old Pool of Siloam in a surface channel but Hezekiah 
stopped that, closed up the spring and ran the water to Siloam 
by an underground tunnel. 

2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 also fixes Gihon as being in the “ Brook ” 
of Kidron, that is in the bottom of the Kidron Valley. This 
identification satisfies also 1 Kings i. 9, 33 and 41. 

En-Rocet must therefore be identified with the Well of Job. 

This identification suits all the references in the Old Testa- 
ment—Josh. xv. 7; xviii. 16; 2 Sam. xvii. 17; and 1 Kingsi. 9. 

The crux passage for the identification of these two Springs 
is t Kings i. Verses 9 to 25 inform us that Adonijah was pro- 
claimed King at En-rogel. In verses 33 to 34 Solomon is pro- 
claimed King at Gihon. As springs have been “ Holy Places ” 
for the Hebrews from far back antiquity, Gihon and En-rogel 
were the natural places to be chosen for such a sacred function. 

Adonijah chose En-rogel because it was out of sight of the 
city and yet near enough for his purpose. At verses 40 to 41 we 
learn that he and his friends heard the rejoicing at Gihon over 
the coronation of Solomon. They could hear the sounds but 
could not see what was going on. 

This exactly suits the relative positions of the Well of Job 
and the Virgin’s Fountain. 

Though not a mile apart, the former is round the corner of 
the hill on which the modern village of Siloam stands. The one 
is invisible from the other. 

As Adonijah did not want his proceedings to be visible from 
the City of David he chose the Well of Job, which must therefore 
be En-rogel. 

At the Virgin’s Fountain all the doings of his party could 
have been seen from the wall of the City of David. 

This suits also 2 Sam. xvii. 17. ; 


VALLEYS 

Kipron AND Brook. Both of these are correctly 
identified. 

The Kidron Valley is a valley now known as the “ Wady 
Sitt Maryam,” “ Valley of the Lady Mary.” It runs round the 
east and part of the south side of the city from above St. Stephen’s 
Gate to the Bir Eyub or Well of Job. 
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It is regarded as the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the great Valley 
of Reckoning (Joel iii. 14-17) and for this reason the Eastern 
slope is crowded with Jewish burials awaiting the Great Day of 
Jehovah. 

The Kidron Brook was the overflow of the Virgin’s Fountain, 
which ran down a surface channel to the old Pool of Siloam 
before Hezekiah’s Tunnel was made to convey the water 
underground. 

In a very heavy rainy season a brook still runs the whole 
length of the valley which drains off the rain from its slopes, but 
except in the rain season the brook is dry. 

In the Old Testament the word used for the Kidron is 
always Nahal, “a Brook,” as if the Valley and the Brook are 
synonymous (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). 

Tue Tyropwon Vatiey. This name is first found in 
Josephus (War V. 4. 1). He describes it as the valley which 
separates the Upper and the Lower Cities. It is now known as 
E] Wad, “ The Valley.” It runs from.a little north of Damascus 
Gate straight through the city, skirting the west side of the 
Temple Area and the west side of Ophel spur till it joins the 
Valley of the Kidron at the south end of Ophel. It separates 
Ophel the Eastern Hill, from the Western Hill now wrongly 
named Zion Hill. In Herod’s time a bridge of several arches 
led from the upper city across it to the Temple Area. The 
spring stones of the eastern arch of this bridge are still visible 
in the Temple wall near to the present Dung Gate. The arch 
is known as Robinson’s Arch after the man who discovered it. 

VatE oF Hinnom. The Valley of Hinnom is that now 
known as the Wady er-Rababi. Beginning a little above the 
Mamilla Pool it skirts the northern side of the modern city as 
far as the Jaffa Gate. At that point it is dammed to form the 
Birket es Sultan. From there it turns southwards and joins 
the Kidron and Tyropeon Valleys just opposite Job’s Well, at 
the extreme south end of the ancient Zion. 

While Kidron is always called Nahal or “ Brook” in the 
Old Testament, Hinnom is always named “Gai” or “Ge ”- 
Hinnom. Gai means a valley but does not imply the presence 
of a stream. 

It was because of the idolatrous practices carried on in this 
valley that, in later times, Ge-Hinnom came to be used for Hell 
(Ge-Henna= Ge-Hinnom). 
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SMALLER OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Repuaim (Joshua xv. 8; xviii. 16). The Valley of Rephaim 
is the modern Wady el Werd behind the Hill west of the Valley 
of Hinnom. The present railway station of Jerusalem is 
situated on the upper end of it. It was part of the boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin. 

Valley of the dead bodies and of the ashes (Jerem. xxxi. 40). 
This Valley is so far unidentified. 

Valley of Feboshaphat (Joel iii. 14). This Valley was not 
identified with the Kidron Valley till the fourth century a.p. 


Tue Nortuern WALLs 


According to Josephus there were three walls guarding the 
northern and more assailable side of the city in his time. The 
first or innermost wall appears to have run on a line almost 
straight from the north end of the Temple enclosure to the 
Hippicus Tower at the Jaffa Gate. 

The line of the second wall has never been determined 
satisfactorily. Many maintain that it ran on a line very close 
to the first wall—so close that the site of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was outside of it. Others think the second wall ran 
along the line of the present north wall, and this is highly 
probable. In this case the Holy Sepulchre cannot be Calvary, 
as it would be inside the city wall. 

The line of the third wall built by Agrippa about 41 a.p. 
can still be traced. It encloses a suburb which ran a considerable 
distance north of the present Damascus Gate. 

Josephus considered the first wall to date from the time of 
David and Solomon. There is no evidence for this: and as 
this wal] runs through the heart of the modern city it cannot be 
verified or disproved by excavation. It is quite likely, however, 
that Josephus’ statement may be true. The ancient Zion must 
have been extended northwards and there must have been an 
upper suburban city as early at least as the time of Solomon. 


OurveT AND GETHSEMANE 


There is no doubt regarding the identification of the Mount 
of Olives : and the Garden of Gethsemane, if not the exact spot 
shown today, must be somewhere near that spot. It was 
undoubtedly on the lower slope of the Mount, though it may 
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have been much nearer to the bottom of the Kidron Valley, if 
not quite at the bottom. 

As already stated, the identification of any site in Jerusalem 
is always obscured and beclouded by the inveterate habit which 
Christians have of building Churches over the site. When a 
probable site is discovered, if it is genuine it ought not to be 

‘buried under buildings. Such a procedure throws suspicion at 
once upon the identification and awakens a suspicion as to the 
purpose in so obscuring it. 

If Gethsemane was a garden, it should be a garden still. 

If the Church of the Holy Sepulchre occupies the site of 
Calvary, the buildings have so effectively buried it, that it is 
quite impossible now to determine whether it stands on Calvary 
or not. 


Catvary—THE Hoty SEPpuLcHRE 


The place of the Crucifixion cannot be definitely identified 
until the line of the second wall of Christ’s time has been proved 
beyond doubt. 

Those who accept the Holy Sepulchre as the genuine place, 
believe that the second wall of the city on the north side ran so 
as to exclude it. If it did so, it can only just have excluded it, 
and this line does not commend itself from the point of view of 
strategy. If the builder of the wall intended the wall as a sure 
defence, he would seem to have been allowing an enemy a con- 
siderable advantage by excluding the slope to the north and thus 
giving him an excellent point of vantage for attack. 

The third wall on the north, built by Herod Agrippa I 
about 44 a.p., can still be traced. Parts of it were recently laid 
bare near to the Museum. These indicate a line of wall of 
drafted Herodian masonry running due south through the play- 
ground of the English Boys’ School and up to the Italian Hospital. 
There it turns and passes through beneath the residence of the 
Head of the London Jewish Society, where it forms part of the 
wall of the cistern under the building. From that point it finds 
its way back towards the Jaffa Gate, the definite line not being 
yet discovered. 

This third wall enclosed a large area north of the present 
Damascus Gate. It is, of course, later than Christ’s time, but 
its importance lies in that it indicates that the second wall must 
have run on the line of the present north wall and thus enclosed 
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the Holy Sepulchre. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in this 
supposition cannot mark the place of our Lord’s Crucifixion, 
since it would have been inside the city. 

The problem of the location of the place of the Crucifixion 
is thus inseparable from the problem of the line of the north wall 
of the city in Christ’s time. We know that Christ was crucified 

’ outside of the city wall of His day, but if it was outside of the 
northern wall, we do not know definitely the situation of the wall 
at that time. 

The site of the Holy Sepulchre has been regarded as the 
place of the Crucifixion and Burial of Christ from the middle of 
the fourth century a.v. The evidence in its favour is mainly 
traditional and may be found in any Guide Book. 

Though I have wandered through the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre again and again, and seen all the accumulated evidences 
of its identification—even the sockets cut in the rock in which 
stood the three crosses—I have come away every time wishing 
that this supposed Calvary with its Garden and Tomb had been 
left unspoilt, unbuilt. As it is, the mass of building upon it 
tends but to confuse, and destroys the evidence. 


Tue Garpven Toms 


The only rival to the claims of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre as the place of the Crucifixion and Burial of our Lord 
is the Garden Tomb. 

It is certainly situated outside of the city and outside of the 
second wall, though the third wall included it. This is one point 
of the evidence in its favour. Another point is that it is close, 
as I am informed by Jewish scholars of today, to the traditional 
public place of execution. 

An effort has also recently been made to suggest that there 
had been a Temple of Venus built on the site of this Garden 
Tomb. 

What seems to be really a small model of a Columbarium, 
found in the Garden, has been described as a model of a Temple 
of Venus. If any indisputable trace of a Temple of Venus were 
found on the ground, it would be convincing evidence, since we 
know that a Temple of Venus was built over the supposed place 
of Burial of Christ to desecrate it. To find definite traces of this 
Temple would indicate that the Garden Tomb was the supposed 
place of Burial at that early period. 


xUM 
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John xix. 41 says there was a garden in the place where He 
was crucified and in the garden a new tomb. 

Though this place is now laid out as a garden, we have no 
proof of its being a garden then. There are proofs of buildings 
on it, however, with mosaic floors of the Byzantine period. 

The plaster is all of the Crusading period and there are 
‘ indications that the Crusaders used this place as an Asnerie, 
which Crusaders would scarcely be likely to do if they believed 
the Tomb to be that of our Lord. 

As for the Tomb itself, it is difficult to date rock cuttings. 
It does not suggest a very early date, however ; and the Crusaders 
appear to have used it in a way that does not suggest they 
regarded it as the Tomb of Christ. A further difficulty is that 
there is no trace of the Tomb having been closed by a rolling 
stone, nor of the socket in which it ran (see Matt. xxvii. 60; 
Mark xv. 46). 

The probability is that the exact spot of the Crucifixion will 
never be discovered with certainty.. The only reasonable place, 
where we should expect Him to have been crucified, is the public 
place of execution of that period. Learned Jews tell me this 
was the dark knoll just beyond the Damascus Gate and on the 
north side of the Nablus Road. This knoll is quite close to the 
Garden Tomb. Its resemblance to the shape of a skull is quite 
noticeable, and this may explain the name Golgotha, the “ place 
of a Skull.” 

What we do definitely know is that Calvary and the Tomb 
were both outside of the second northern wall of the city, which 
was the outer wall of Christ’s time ; but there is no likelihood 
of our ever being able to say with definite precision, where this 
rock-hewn Tomb of Joseph was located—unless we find it with 
an inscription on it to show it was his, 

A visit to either tomb, however, cannot but help us to 
realise the incidents of the Great Tragedy more fully than we 
can picture it in our own imaginations. The Garden Tomb is 
more helpful in this way, for the reason that it is not built over 
and obscured out of all recognition by later buildings. 


Via Dotorosa 
The Via Dolorosa, as presently mapped out with its heute 
stations, leading from the Pretorium of Pilate to Calvary, 
depends for its accuracy : 
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1. On the correct location of the Pretorium. 
2. On the correct identification of the place of the 

Crucifixion. 

If both the recognised identifications are wrong, the Via 
Dolorosa must be wrongly mapped too. If the Pretorium is 
rightly identified and the Holy Sepulchre wrong, the first four 
stages would be right, but the others must be wrong. 

Supposing the present wall to mark the line of the outer 
northern wall of Christ’s time, the so-called second wall, the 
Via Dolorosa must turn at the fourth station towards the 
Damascus Gate and lead to the place of execution somewhere 

outside that line of wall. 

If, as is most probable, the Pretorium of Pilate was the 
Palace of Herod, the line of the Via Dolorosa must have passed 
down the street now named David Street into the Bazaars and 
then northward to the Damascus Gate, where it left the city : 
or the sad procession may have left the city by the Jaffa Gate 
and thence to Calvary. 


Ecce Homo 


The arch known as the Ecce Homo Arch, one of the early 
stages of the Via Dolorosa, is an instance of deliberate perversion 
and wrong identification. This arch is one of a triple Triumphal 
Arch erected in honour of the Emperor Hadrian and cannot 
possibly have stood there when Christ was being led to the Cross, 

It is genuinely old, but does not belong to the time of 
Christ. It dates about 135 a.D. 


Tue Pretorium 


Underneath the Convent of the Sisters of Zion into which 
is built the Ecce Homo Arch, has been found a paved floor with 
marks indicating games played by Roman soldiers. This is 
regarded as the paved Courtyard of the Pretorium of Pilate. 
This identification, however, is not generally accepted, as there 
is little doubt that Pilate’s headquarters was the Palace of Herod 
near to the Jaffa Gate. 


J. Garrow Duncan. 
Kirkmichael, Banffshire. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


ITS HISTORICAL TRUSTWORTHINESS AND 
PROPHETIC CHARACTER 


In the January issue of this periodical I endeavoured to throw 
light upon the turn of the tide which has been accomplished 
in Pentateuchal criticism during the last decennia. I now want 
to draw the attention of our readers to another problem of 
the Old Testament which has been of no less importance in 
negative Bible criticism. 

The vast majority of Old Testament students have been 
wont to deny to the Book of Daniel any historical value and to 
dispute its real prophetic character. In the case of this book 
it again was regarded as one of the most certain and unshakable 
results of scientific research, that it could not have originated at 
an earlier date than the Maccabean period, and, therefore, neither 
be regarded as a trustworthy witness to the events it mentions, 
nor be accepted as a proper prediction of the future it announces. 
Now as to this date, criticism certainly is receding ; and this 
retreat is characterised by the fact that, in giving up the unity 
of the book, for some parts a considerably higher age is accepted. 
Meinhold took the lead : he separated the narrative part (chs. 
ii-vi) from the prophetic part (chs. vii-xii), and leaving the latter 
to the Maccabean period claimed for the former a date about 
300 B.c,' Various scholars followed, ¢.g. my fellow-countryman 
Wildeboer, who accepted the possibility of Maccabean revision 
of an older narrative’; some of them even proceeding a little 
further by assuming an older date for chs. i-vii.” The most 
radical position was taken by Wilhelm Erbt, who assumes not 
less than five different re-mouldings, not only bearing upon the 
narrative part, but also reaching the prophetic part: the first 
from the year 562 3.c. and the second from 538, both about 
the time claimed by the book itself, the third and fourth in 521 
and 486, and the last in the Maccabean period.‘ From this it 


Einfiibrung in das Alte Testament, Giessen, 191 
Slim Alte Lap 9 143, F. M. Th. Bohl, Het Oude 
Testament, Groningen-den Haag, 1919, pp. 7of., Hi Waller ta Theologische Studien und 
113-138, and 1921, pp. 83-87. 
4 Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 6-17, 33-41. 
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is manifest that the pretended certainty of negative Bible 
criticism in respect of the Book of Daniel is a mere product of 
its imaginative power. What solid, accurate and cautious 
examination of the book teaches, we will try to show in this 
article. 


Tue Historica, TRusTworTHINEss 


Critics assert that the Book of Daniel contains a number of 
historical errors and absurdities which clearly show that it cannot 
have originated in the period of which it speaks ; for an author 
who had been eye-witness of the related events could, of course, 
not have written such inaccuracies, It is necessary to subject 
these alleged mis-statements to a careful examination. 


1. The Deportation of Daniel and his Friends during the Reign of 
King Feboiakim. 

According to the opinion of the majority of Old Testament 
scholars the author inaccurately has combined the communica- 
tions of 2 Kings xxiv. 1,2 and 2 Chron. xxxvi.6. This, however, 
cannot be true. For, granting that an author might have 
understood 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, from an actual deportation of 
King Jehoiakim (which is not expressed by the words), he 
certainly could not have made the mistake of placing this 
deportation in his third year ; 2 Kings xxiv. 1, too plainly speaks | 
of three years of subjection to Nebuchadnezzar ; and besides it 
was known from 2 Kings xxiii. 36 and 2 Chron. xxxv. § that 
Jehoiakim reigned eleven years; if he therefore indeed took 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 from his deportation to Babel, he could not 
have placed this event im his third year. 

Moreover, it is altogether incredible that the deportation 
of Daniel and his friends by a later compiler should have been 
dated as it is in Dan. I. 1. Had the book been smade up by 
conjecture and not on the basis of trustworthy historical tradition, 
the author without doubt would have had recourse to one of 
the two well-known deportations, of Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv. 
12-16, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10) or Zedekiah (2 Kings xxv. 7, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 17-21). Just the unusual date of the deportation 
is a guarantee of its historical character. - 

Still there remains, however, a difficulty. That Nebu- 
chadnezzar made a campaign against Jerusalem during the reign 
of Jehoiakim is sufficiently proved by 2 Kings xxiv. 1 and 2 Chron. 
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xxxvi. 6; and probably it is the same expedition to which 
reference is made in Jer. xxxv. 11. But there are insuperable 
difficulties to date this expedition in the third year of King 
Jehoiakim. In the first place, we learn from Jeremiah that 
Nebuchadnezzar did not yet appear before Jerusalem in the 
fourth and even the fifth year of King Jehoiakim (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 
' 2,29). Secondly, if Nebuchadnezzar’s campaign took place in 
the third year of Jehoiakim, it follows from 2 Kings xxiv. 1 that 
he revolted in his sixth year, and as he has reigned eleven years 
Nebuchadnezzar should have left him unpunished for five years, 
which is incredible. I believe this difficulty can be solved by 
assuming a slight mistake in the Hebrew manuscripts. As is 
known, mistakes of this kind are rather numerous, and are caused 
by the usage of not writing the numerals at full length but 
indicating them by the characters of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
numeral three in this case, indicated by the 3 [gimel], erron- 
eously replaced the original six 1 [vau], a mistake which easily 
would be caused by the likeness of these characters. 


2. The Use of the Name Chaldeans in the sense of Sorcerers. 


This is regarded as an eloquent evidence that the author of 
the Book of Daniel must have been living in a much later period ; 
for it is impossible that this name should have been a title at the 
time when the Chaldean empire still was in existence. Here 
I wish to point to the excellent remark of Robert Dick Wilson, 
who has devoted a great deal of his time and energy to the study 
of the Book of Daniel, that the Babylonian monuments mention 
a class of priests bearing the name galdu, which may be the same 
as the Chaldeans of the Book of Daniel.' 


3. The Improbability of Daniel and His Friends having been 
incorporated with the Babylonian “ Wise Men.” 


We are told that this again supplies an excellent proof of 
the unreliableness of the Book of Daniel. Foreigners on no 
account would be accepted in a Babylonian priest-class. So, if 
the author of the Book of Daniel tries to make us believe that 
four. young Jews were taken into the caste of the Babylonian 
“ wise men,” he certainly does not deserve our confidence. But 
we must notice that it is not said that the young Daniel and his 
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three friends were incorporated with the “ wise men.” In the 
first chapter we find them among the courtiers, they were made 
pages of the king (Dan. i. 4f, 18). Then we are told that they 
surpassed in wisdom even the most learned men of the kingdom, 
the Babylonian priests ; but it is not said that they themselves 
belonged to these priests (Dan. i. 19f). And when in the second 
chapter the royal anger threatens all the “wise men” with 
death, it is again not said that Daniel and his friends formed part 
of these “wise men”; on the contrary it is mentioned as an 
isolated particular, that these young men also were sought to be 
killed (Dan. ii. 13). Had they been incorporated into the caste, 
it would have been wholly superfluous to state this. Moreover, 
had they been incorporated into the caste, they would have been 
summoned to the royal palace with all the other “ wise men ” 
in order to interpret Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (cf. Dan. ii. 2). 
The reason why even Daniel and his friends had to be put to death 
was that the king’s roused temper could not be satisfied but by 
the extermination of all men of “ knowledge ” throughout his 
empire. Lastly, when Daniel is raised to the rank of “ chief 
governor over all the wise men of Babylon ” (Dan. ii. 48), this 
surely does not imply his being incorporated with the caste. 
The dignity conferred upon him has to be considered merely as 
a post of honour, supposing as little that he actually formed part 
of the “ wise men ” as e.g. the British President of the Board of 
Agriculture necessarily has to be a farmer. 


4. Nebuchadnezzar’s Madness. 


The Babylonian monuments observe a profound silence on 
this sad episode from the life of their great king ; and this offers 
to the majority of scholars a ground for denial of the historical 
trustworthiness of the narrative in Daniel iv. But is it fair to 
place such a high value on this Babylonian silence ? Is it not 
perfectly explainable that the native monuments preferred to 
suppress what had been a dark shadow on the bright life of their 
hero? Moreover, the Babylonian silence is not so absolute as 
might be supposed. According to later testimonies Megasthenes 
relates a Babylonian tradition which informs us on the wars and 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar; but after this, it is said, he 
ascended the roof of his palace, and being possessed by some god 
or other, cried aloud: ‘‘O Babylonians, I, Nebuchadnezzar, 
announce to you beforehand the coming misfortune, which Bel 
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my ancestor and the Queen Beltis are alike powerless to persuade 
the Fates to avert. A Persian mule will come, having your own 
deities as his allies, and will bring slavery. He who will help him 
in this undertaking will be the son of a Median woman, the boast 
of Assyria. Would that, before my citizens were betrayed, some 
Charybdis or sea might receive him and utterly extinguish him, 
-or that, betaking himself elsewhere, he might be driven through 
the desert, where is no city nor track of man, where wild beasts 
have their pasture and birds do roam, and that among rocks and 
ravines he might wander alone! And that I, before he imagined 
this, might meet with some happier end!” Having uttered 
this prophecy, he forthwith disappeared and his son succeeded him 
on the throne.’ Here we see in what euphemistic manner the 
Babylonians handed down to their posterity the memory of the 
terrible malady which befell their great king: the ascending of 
the roof of the palace, and the possession of some deity (in ancient 
times often the interpretation of madness) manifestly point to 
Dan. iv. 29ff, and the fate he invokes upon his nation’s foe, the 
Persian mule (= Cyrus), is similar to his own, according to 
Dan. iv. 33. 


5. The Impossibility of Royal Edicts like those mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel: itt. 28,29; tv; vi. 26-28. 


This argument is not of great importance. Nobody can 
produce evidence against the historical character of these pro- 
clamations. When it is said by Montgomery that the pronounce- 
ments of Dan. iii. 28, 29 “ may well have been true to the 
official protection of religions under the later empires,” why, 
we ask, should it be wholly improbable at a somewhat earlier 
date? As to the edict of Nebuchadnezzar on account of his 
madness, it must be regarded as a sign of prudent policy not to 
obfuscate what had been manifest to everybody; only by 
frankness could the matter be improved. 


6. Belshazzar. 


The figure of the king Belshazzar for a long time has been 
one of the cruces of apologists. However, at last the Babylonian 
monuments began to. speak, and now generally it is admitted, 


1 Eusebius, . cf. Driver, The Book of Daniel, Cambridge, 
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that Belshazzar was an historical person. But, nevertheless, 
what the Book of Daniel says about him again and again is alleged 
as proof of its historical worthlessness. The outstanding points 
whereon this verdict is based are the following: Belshazzar is 
represented as king of Babylon, but according to the monuments 
he was indicated as the “ king’s son ” to the day of his death; 
Nebuchadnezzar is called his father, and in point of fact Nabu- 
naid, the father of Belshazzar, was not related to Nebuchadnezzar; 
Belshazzar promises and dispenses honours in his kingdom, 
though the inscriptions teach us that even three months before 
his death the Persian troops had taken possession of Babel; 
solemnly it is announced that his kingdom will be given to the 
Medes and Persians, whilst actually it was already in their 
possession. In answering these objections, we firstly wish to 
draw attention to the fact, known from the monuments, that 
Belshazzar about 550-545 B.c. during his father’s absence actually 
had the rule over Babel. This fact can easily have caused the 
author of the book to call him “king ” ; the more so as during 
the last days of his life the same state of affairs had returned : 
Nabu-naid having been captured by the advancing Persians, 
his son and heir naturally could claim the throne. Secondly, 
it is not at all surprising to find Nebuchadnezzar called the father 
of his not related successor since we have Assyrian inscriptions 
indicating Jehu, the king of Israel, as som of Omri.’ And, 
thirdly, it is true that during the last days of Belshazzar the capital 
was already in possession of the Persian troops, and he must be 
considered to have held out in the palace as the last stronghold, 
but if his resistance should have any reason he naturally must 
have cherished the hope of repelling the enemy and regaining 
the power; therefore it is neither improbable that he promised 
and dispensed honours nor improper that the vanity of his hopes 
is announced, 


7. Darius the Mede. 


The case of Darius the Mede is much more difficult than 
the former, for the monuments have not delivered a single 
indication which might help us to identify him. Of course 
critics have not hesitated to lay due stress on this fact. However, 
this silence does not produce the necessity of abandoning the 
historical character of this king. Years ago the famous Assyrian 


Cf. C. van Gelderen, art. Belsazar in Christelijke Encyclopaedie, Kampen I, p. 279. 
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king, Sargon, was merely known from the Bible ; that this was 
no reason to doubt his existence was afterwards irrefutably 
proved by numerous inscriptions that have been found of him." 
Various solutions of the difficulty have been proposed, some of 
which, indeed, with more or less probability, do offer an explana- 
tion: e.g. that the Persian general Gobryas, who captured the 
. City, or some one of Cyrus’ relatives, had been made king of 
Babel in name, in order to spare the national feelings of the 
people. 

Now the more serious objection attached to the name of 
Darius the Mede is that the author of the Book of Daniel had the 
mistaken idea of a separate Median kingdom between the Baby- 
lonian and Persian empire, and, therefore, placed this king 
between Belshazzar and Cyrus. And this again is alleged as a 
conclusive argument against the historical reliableness of the book. 
But, on the contrary, it is manifest that the book does not suppose 
a Median kingdom between the Babylonian and Persian empire, 
and is in strict harmony with the actual historical course, the 
Babylonian empire being followed by the Medo-Persian kingdom. 
This is irrefutably proved by Dan. viii. 3 where the prophet 
describes a visionary ram which had two horns: and the two 
horns were high, but one was higher than the other, and the 
higher came up last. In the explanation which is given by 
Gabriel this animal is interpreted as “ the kings of Media and 
Persia ” (viii. 20). It is one empire composed out of two parts, 
quite in accordance with the historical reality. And it is 
therefore utterly unjust to ascribe to the author of Daniel a 
misrepresentation of the course of events, which is contrary to 
the deliberate testimony of the book itself. 

_ We now may come to the conclusion, that there is no sufficient 
ground to impute to the Book of Daniel historical inaccuracies 
and incongruencies, which should induce us to dispute the 
historical trustworthiness, Even Driver expresses himself in 
a very cautious manner after discussing the alleged arguments, 
when he says: “ they do not show positively that the Book is 
a work of the second century B.c., but they point with some 
cogency to the conclusion that it reflects the traditions, and 
historical impressions, of an age considerably later than that of 
‘Daniel himself.”* Next to this statement of a decided advocate 
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of the critical view I wish to cite the opinion of one of the best 
connoisseurs of old Persian history, the famous Elamist, George 
Hiising, who declares that he does not see any necessity of impu- 
ting to the author of the Book of Daniel erroneous conceptions 
with respect to the Chaldean and Persian period.’ 


Tue Propuetic CHARACTER 


The heathen antagonist of the young Christian church, 
Porphyry, was the first to contend that the prophecies, contained 
in the Book of Daniel, were no real, true predictions, but merely 
vaticinia ex eventu. This assertion has been renewed by the 
negative Bible criticism of rationalistic origin, and among the 
majority of modern scholars it is regarded as a matter of fact that 
the book describes the history from Nebuchadnezzar till Antio- 
chus Epiphanes in the form of a series of predictions ; the sole 
thing which may be an actual prediction, concerns the death of 
Antiochus and the therewith connected arrival of the Messianic 
kingdom. The underlying supposition of this statement is, 
that the book does not contain anything which surpasses the limit 
of Antiochus’ death. And the conclusive argument in favour 
of the critical theory is, that the given predictions up to the 
rededication of the temple on December 25th, 165 B.c., accurately 
concur with historical events, but from that moment pass into 
more vague indications. 

Now at once the objection must be offered that the exege- 
tical basis of the critical opinion is decidedly erroneous. It is 
not true that the limit of the predictions lies in the death of 
Antiochus. Detailed exegetical investigation teaches us that 
there are several points where necessarily a large diversity of 
opinion must rise with regard to the question whether Antiochus 
is meant. An eloquent instance is the announcement of the 
four empires as is given in chs. ii and vii. They,who put the 
extreme limit with Antiochus’ death, assume these four empires 
to be the Babylonian, Median, Persian and Greek. Here we 
immediately meet with a deliberate contradiction from chapter 
viii. As we have seen already, the book does not admit a separate 
Median kingdom between the Babylonian and Persian empire, 
but manifestly supposes one Medo-Persian empire (cf. viii. 3 and 
20). Now it is of course a rule of sound exegesis to start from 
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explicit and unequivocal statements. Such a statement is given 
by ch. viii ; so that must be our starting-point to reach exegetical 
certainty as to the meaning of chs. ii and vii, where the empires 
are not named, except the first, the Babylonian empire. Pro- 
ceeding from this starting-point we must interpret the four 
empires as the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Greek and Roman. 
‘ With this all at once the limit of the prophetic prediction is 
removed far beyond the death of Antiochus. Meinhold, whom 
I mentioned before, tries to evade this conclusion by interpreting 
the fourth empire as the Syrian, the kingdom of the Seleucidae.* 
But this attempt can only be regarded as a failure : again, ch. viii 
deliberately teaches that the kingdoms of the Diadochi are not 
considered as independent empires but merely as offshoots from 
the great Greek or Macedonian empire ; there is the one he-goat 
with the notable horn between his eyes, which was broken and 
instead of it there came up four notable horns toward the four 
winds of heaven (viii. 5, 8). It therefore can hardly be disputed 
that the fourth empire is the Roman.; a conclusion even accepted 
by de Lagarde, who found himself under the necessity of bringing 
the date of chapter vii down to the year 69 a.p.’ 

Critics on the other hand generally take their starting-point 
elsewhere and venture to assure us that from this they with 
necessity reach the conclusion that the death of Antiochus is 
the ultimate terminus, and the last empire must be the Greek. 
They start from the comparison of the two little horns (vii. 8 
and viii. 9). It is quite beyond doubt that the little horn of 
chapter viii is Antiochus ; so in chapter vii the same. must be 
meant, and reasoning from this assumption they come to their 
conclusion regarding the four empires. This argument looks 
very strong, and, indeed, it would have a great deal of probability, 
if it was not opposed by the contrary facts mentioned above. 
In such a case we have to realise which weighs the best in the 
scale. And we notice that in the case of the ram and the he-goat 
there is the explicit statement of the text, mentioning the symbolised 
kingdoms by name, whilst in the: case of the little horns such 
explicit statement is wanting ; that the two little horns indeed 
must be identified cannot with certainty be derived from the 
_ text, yet even in ch. viii it is not explicitly said that the little 
horn is Antiochus. Thus, at any rate, the argument derived 
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' from viii. 3 and 20 is the strongest, and we must take our starting- 
point from that. There is more. Not only it is not said that 
the two little horns symbolise the same person, but the text 
contains various indications that they do not, It may be conceded 
that there are several traits of resemblance : both in chs. vii and 
viii to the horn are ascribed human features, and each is regarded 
as hostile to God and a persecutor of the pious; both in chs. 
vii and viii the /it#le horn becomes great. But, contrary to these 
traits of resemblance, we find the following points of difference : 
the little horn of ch. vii rises from the head of the fourth beast, 
amidst the other horns (v. 8), and the little horn of ch. viii grows 
like a protuberance from another horn on the head of the he-goat 
(v. 9); this is a matter of important consequence, for in the 
frame of the symbolism of these chapters the little horn of ch. vii 
then must be considered to be a power coming forth from the 
last empire, whilst the little horn of ch. viii has to be regarded as 
aking. In connection with this, viii. 23ff picture personal qualities 
of the little horn, of which in ch. vii every trace is wanting, 
Moreover, the little horn of ch. viii takes action against the 
Jewish people, whilst that does not appear to be the case in ch. 
vii; so it takes various measures affecting the worship of the 
temple in Jerusalem (viii. 11, 12), of which nothing is found in 
ch. vii. The domination of the horn in ch. vii endures till the 
day of judgment, and is put to an end by the appearance of 
the “ son of man ” with the clouds of heaven, concerning which | 
no word is said in ch. viii; the judgment passed upon the horn 
in ch. vii is put together with the destruction of the fourth 
beast, but in viii. 25 there is merely mentioned the unexpected 
death of the king : “ he shall be broken without hand.” Further, 
the persecuted “ saints ” in ch. vii receive the everlasting kingdom, 
but of such a reward to the destroyed Jews of ch. viii we do not 
read a word. In ch. vii stress is laid on the fact that the little 
horn shall be diverse from the former (v. 24), just as the fourth 
beast is said to be diverse from all the beasts that were before 
it; ch, viii, on the contrary, refers to nothing of this kind. 
Finally, in ch. vii is mentioned how before the little horn three 
of the first horns were plucked up by the roots (vv. 8 and 24), 
whilst again, ch. viii remains silent. 

With respect to vii. 25, the phrase “ he shall think to change 
the times and the law” is by the critics compared with viii. 11f— 
the suspension of the Jewish worship. We must remark that the 
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words “times” (Aramaic 3!) and “law” (Aramaic 47) 
do not necessarily denote things belonging to the religious sphere, 
but rather have a general sense, as to a certain degree is granted 
even by Driver’ ; “ time ” (18?) in the Aramaic portions of the 
Old Testament never has the sense of “ religious feast,” and “ law” 

_ at least in the Book of Daniel as a rule has the general sense (ii. 9 ; 
13, 15; vi. 9, 13, 16). The terminus indicated in the same 
verse, “ a time and times and half a time ” also is brought together 
with the 2,300 evenings and mornings of viii. 14 ; but howsoever 
these termini are calculated, it is impossible to make them tally 
with one another.” So it is clear that the points of difference 
between the two little horns are much more numerous and 
important than the points of similarity, which still more weakens 
the argument derived therefrom. 

Perhaps it is not wholly out of order to devote some words 
to the illustrious prediction of the seventy weeks (Dan. ix. 24-27). 
This is one of the most difficult passages of the Old Testament, 
and it must be admitted, a satisfactory interpretation till now 
has not been offered. The critics understand it thus, that it 
is ultimately limited by the period of Antiochus ; but it cannot 
be denied that it is impossible to get the chronological calculation 
square: in the most favourable case it goes short sixty years. 
Now it is usual to overcome this by imputing to the author 
such a grave mistake; but it is perfectly clear that this cannot be 
regarded as a solid exegetical basis. On the other hand we must 
willingly admit, that other explanations which surpass the limit 
of Antiochus’ death no more are able to solve all difficulties in 
a satisfactory manner, but in this respect they by no means stand 
behind the critical conception. And therefore certainly the 
conclusion is justified that Dan. ix. 24-27 is not favourable to 
the thesis that the book does not contain any statement which 
surpasses the limit of Antiochus’ death. 

Moreover, it is not beyond objection, that the predictive 
element as far as it touches the history up till the moment of the 
rededication of the templeis, in a most accurate manner, in harmony 
with the actual course of events, whilst from that time it should 
pass into more vague indications. This point especially affects 
the Capters viii and xi, and what is related therein with respect 

The Book of Daniel, 
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to Antiochus and the preceding history of the Diadochi. It is 
true, in these chapters numerous particulars are portended, of 
which we are able to indicate the fulfilment as precisely as might 
be wanted ; but we must draw attention to the fact that this 
does not hold good in every case even before December 25th of 
the year 165 B.c. Allow me to point to the following features, 
which at least up till now cannot be traced in history: in Dan. 
xi. 24 a certain party amidst the Jews is mentioned in the days 
of the Egyptian king Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-181 B.c.), which 
cannot be determined; and we are informed of attempts made 
by this party to effectuate a certain prediction, which historically 
is wholly unknown; in Dan. xi. 26 a treacherous action of 
Egyptians against their king Ptolemy VI Philometor is depicted, 
of which we all the same are ignorant. On the other hand it is 
no more true, that accurate agreement between prophecy and 
history beyond December 25th, 165, is altogether lacking. We 
point to the death of Antiochus, predicted Dan. viii. 25 and xi. 45 : 
he was “ broken without hand,” a severe illness made him meet 
his fate. Critics consider it as a contradiction with xi. 45 that 
this happened at Tabae in Persia and not in the Holy Land, but 
this is only due to a misunderstanding of the text: it is not said 
that he should die in Palestine ; what is actually expressed is, 
he shall visit the Holy Land again and “ shall plant the tents of 
his palace between the sea and the glorious mountain,” and “ yet 
he shall come to his end, and none shall help him.” This however 
does not necessarily imply that his visit to the Holy Land and his 
death will be simultaneous, nor that the Holy Land will be the 
scene of his fate. We also point to xi. 44: “ tidings out of the 
east and out of the north shall trouble him ”; we know from 
history that Antiochus had to undertake some campaigns against 
the king of Armenia (to the north) and against the Parths (to 
the east). And with regard to the most prominent discrepancy 
which is supposed, the renewed war against Egypt, xi. 40-43, 
unknown in history, there are reasons not to speak too boldly, 
for we have Porphyry, the very accuser of the book, as a witness 
of this war. * 
Consequently, the supposition which has to sustain the 
vaticinia ex eventu theory lacks exegetical validity. With this 
T According to Jerome in his notes on this verse. The silence of Livius and Polybius can be 
accounted for by the large gaps in their description of Antiochus’ last years. For a full discussion of 


this and all other questions I refer to my commentary on Daniel, in Dutch: Het boek Daniél, opnieuw 
uit den grondtekst vertaald en verklaard, Kampen, 1928. 
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the whole theory becomes unstable. It is necessary to lay due 
stress thereon. For, of course, the belief in the truth of Holy 
Writ does not depend upon the result of any scientific inves- 
tigation, yet, over against the claim of negative Bible criticism, 
as if it were arriving at its conclusions merely by a thorough, 
impartial investigation of the Bible itself, we have to throw strong 
: light upon the fact that a solid, accurate, scientific examination 
of the Bible does not impugn its truth. 
G. Cu. Aatpers. 

Hilversum (Holland). 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE : 
THE BISHOPS’ TASK 


In July the Lambeth Conference meets. These conferences of 
bishops of the Anglican Communion were originated by Arch- 
bishop Longley in the nineteenth century and recur every ten 
years. This year the growth of the Church overseas will see an 
increase of the English episcopate to nearly four hundred repre- 
sentative bishops of the English Church from all over the Empire. 
Nor will their discussions be matters of purely technical interest 
on matters domestic to the Church. The English Church is an 
integral factor in the nation’s life. And these conferences will 
have many repercussions. 

The Church of England gains every way by having the moral 
authority and social prestige that goes with a national establish- 
ment. For that she pays a price. But no greater price than 
the Church of Rome, whose international outlook must of 
necessity come into conflict with the local customs of every 
national State. That is why Emperors in the past have always 
held a controlling influence on the nomination of popes and the 
calling of General Councils. That is why Charles V summoned 
the Pope to call the Council of Trent and why his son Philip II 
gave his imprimatur to its final decrees. That is why Henry VIII 
and his Catholic and Protestant daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
called themselves Heads of the Church in England. That is 
why, at the opening of the late War, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph vetoed the appointment of Rampolla by the Cardinals 
to be Pope of Rome; so that, notwithstanding the Cardinals’ 
choice, Giuseppe Sarto (Pius X) had to be elected in his place. 
That is why Mussolini, out of love for his country, refuses to the 
papacy the right of enrolling under its banners the Catholic 
Scouts movement. An international church with a temporal 
sovereign at its head creates in every country—as Henry VIII 
was the first monarch to observe—a divided allegiance. Arch- 
bishop Benson in the last year of his life reminded his hearers 
of what Protestantism meant : 
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The true faith . . . taught by the Church I saw 
characterised by a motto at Dublin—Catholic, Apostolic, 
Reformed, Protestant. . . . If ever it was necessary 
. . . to lay so much emphasis upon that last word I 
think that events which have been occurring in the last 
few weeks . . . are things which warn us that that 
word is not to be forgotten (Abp. Benson in Ireland, 1896 : 
pp. 110, III). 


He referred to the papal encyclical denying the “ validity ” of 
Anglican Orders. The word, Protestant, alas, is subject to 
misconstruction, The Reformation was less a negative protest 
of the Christian Church (with the New Testament in her hand) 
against the claims of another Church, than a return to the sources 
of the Faith. uvat integros accedere fontes. That, in my 
judgment, means :—an appeal to (1) the Bible as interpreted 
either (2) by the Church of the First Four General Councils, or 
(3) by self-evident Reason. That was the three-fold origin of 
Luther’s “ protest.” Romanism once accepted part of the first 
and part of the second. She has today definitely discarded the 
documents of the original Christian revelation as being in any 
sense final. Hear her latest and greatest apologist : 


All appeals to Scripture alone or to Scripture and An- 
tiquity are no more than appeals From the divine voice 
of the living Church and, therefore, essentially rational- 
istic. . . . The master-error of the Reformation 
was the fallacy . . . that Christianity was: to be 
derived from the Bible and that the dogma of the Faith 
is to be limited to the written records of Christianity. 

It was the charge of the Reformers that the 
[Roman] Catholic doctrines were not primitive. And 
their pretension was to revert to Antiquity. But the 
appeal to Antiquity is both a treason and a heresy 
(Cardinal Manning, The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, Intr. and chs. iv, v). 


What this means may be seen at a glance by what is happening 
in the island of Malta. A friar was expelled from the island 
for holding certain political opinions which disagreed with the 
policy of his ecclesiastical superiors. Lord Strickland, the 
Governor of the island, personally went to Rome to explain, 
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but could obtain no hearing of his case. From that hour it was 
pronounced “ a grave sin ” to cast a vote either for him or any of 
his adherents. A brutal attempt at assassination followed. And 
the following Joint Memorandum was issued by the hierarchy : 


The Bishops . . . forbade the casting of votes for 
Lord Strickland, his party and his supporters. ’ 
Their motives were purely inspired by the duty which 
they owed their flocks, . . . As to the Ministers’ 
description of the Pastoral Letter as an attempt (sic) 
against the very foundations of constitutional government 
the Bishops urge that, since the tribunals . . . can 
deprive candidates of civil rights for misdemeanour, in 
the same way . . . the ecclesiastical authorities . 
safeguard the religious traditions of an eminently Catholic 
population (The Times, May 28th, 1930). 


How different is this from the teaching of Him Who said: 
“ Render unto Casar the things which are Casar’s”! And 
from that of St. Peter who exhorts his hearers to “ submit to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the 
King as supreme or unto Governors as unto them that are sent 
by him ” (1 Peter ii. 27), and from St. Paul who writes : 


Let every soul be subject to the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God. The powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whoso, therefore, resisteth that power 
resisteth the ordinance of God (Rom. xiii. 1, 2). 


With this preface let us outline some four points of ecclesias- 
tical policy on which the Bishops might be tempted to pronounce. 


I. Tue Revisep Prayer Boox 


The Bishops may be disposed to adopt this Book as expressive 
of the Church’s wishes and to resent the House of Commons’ 
rejection of it as an unwarrantable interference with their powers 
of discipline. But what are the facts of the case? The Arch- 
bishop of York in his Diocesan Gazette has recorded the fact that : 


As the Revised Prayer Book still has neither statutory nor 
canonical sanction there is no power or authority in any 
bishop or in any body of bishops to sanction it. 


17 
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That being so, is it not worth the Bishops’ while to recognise 
plain facts? Disendowment would for the moment free them 
from the statute that binds them to a national establishment 
and take away from them most of their schools, some of their 
cathedrals, a large sum of money and all the social and national 
privileges they at present enjoy. Are they prepared to pay that 
"price for a so-called freedom ? And if they were what would be 
the gain? By approving the Book would they have many 
supporters in England for their action? Let us once more 
face the facts. 

Lord Halifax from the first disliked the new Prayer Book 
because, as the Modern Churchman for April, 1927, boasted, 
there were no less than “ sixteen points ” of Modernist theology 
in it, which denied the historic truth of the books of the Old 
Testament and omitted or denied some of the essential miracles 
of the New. The Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. Barnes) equally 
disliked it for the opposite reason—that the new Prayer Book 
included the whole of the papal service of Corpus Christi with 
the Roman prae-ibo. These facts the Bishop of Gloucester 
publicly admitted. And at the same time the new Communion 
Service, announced by its promoters to be more “ Evangelical 
and Scriptural ” than the old, was declared by the Jesuit Father 
Woodlock to have been patient of “ a sacrificial and propitiatory 
interpretation ” which quite “ definitely brought it into line with 
the Mass ”—an interpretation which “ the Office of 1662 could 
not possibly bear” (The Times, June 23rd, 1927 and Lectures, 
p- 79: Sheed & Ward), The House of Commons, representing 
the plain man in the street, noted that, by the terms of the new 
Prayer Book, there need be no prayers made for the King, and 
that the last rubric at Holy Communion had been deleted which 
refuted any notion of a “ Corporal Presence ” of Christ in the 
Sacrament to be worshipped as being “ idolatry,” since the Body 
of Christ being now “in heaven” was “not here.” The 
gracious and urbane Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
(officially at least) in charge of the new Book, with courtly com- 
plaisance, removed the offending particulars and returned the 
amended Book to the House. 

‘ But by this time a new series of difficulties had arisen. No 
party in the Church wanted it! For some it went too far. 
For others it did not go far enough. In a brilliant article for 
the Church Quarterly Review of July, 1927, Dr. F. E. Brightman, 
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of liturgical fame, had smitten the Book hip and thigh with such 
slaughter that he allowed it neither grammar, theology nor 
correct quotation from the New Testament, except in about 
three instances! The learned Dean of Wells, another master- 
gunner, brought two of his heavy batteries to bear upon it in 
The Times. Professor Burkitt drew nearly every divine at 
Cambridge to give battle against it. “This,” he argued, “ is 
not the religion we want either for ourselves or our children ! ” 
The result of these weighty appeals by the first scholars of the 
Church was seen at the next session of the Church Assembly. 
The voting for the Book dropped to little more than one half 
of the full voting strength of the House. Was it wonderful, 
with all due submission to the Bishops, that the House of 
Commons, well aware that no harmony was to be found out of 
such a discord of voices, approved their first reluctant resolution 
by an increased majority of votes ? 

Nor need the Bishops take this to be a flouting of their 
authority. No two men have lived who swayed this nation 
with the authority of Archbishop Tillotson and Bishop Burnet 
of Salisbury. In 1689 they produced a revised Prayer Book on 
Platonist—or, as it was then called—Latitudinarian lines. It 
was rejected. And the most fervent admirer of these two masters 
of all sacred and profane learning will never regret the decision 
of the Commons in that instance also. Canada has a revised 
Prayer Book. So have America and the Churches, we believe, 
of Wales and Ireland. A really good revision, such as would 
contain good additional prayers or prune (as Cranmer pruned) 
the Elizabethan luxuriance of some phrases in the Psalter or 
remove some archzological curiosities from parts of the Articles 
of Religion, the Marriage and Commination Services and other 
places, would be a boon to the whole nation. Why should one 
retain, in the Nicene Creed, a Latinised version of “‘ one substance 
with ” for the Greek original which runs: “ of thé same nature 
as” ? And why do such mythological monsters as “ unicorns ” 
and “ dragons ” still usurp the force of the plain meaning of the 
Hebrew confirmed by the Assyrian? If only scholarship on the 
bishops’ bench could give us reasonable changes in the non- 
controversial parts of the old Prayer Book they would make it 
better understanded of the people. But their opportunity has 
passed. There is still a more excellent way and one that has in 
advance commended itself to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The Bishops might well consider, without prejudice to the 
results of recent debate on the Prayer Book,— 


II. An Improvep Version oF THE ENGLISH Bise 


The music of the Authorised Version no art could hope to 
‘improve. Cardinal Newman felt its enchantment when he 
forsook it reluctantly for the Douay version. Father Faber 
asserted that our Saxon Bible was the stronghold of the Protestant 
heresy. What Shakespeare says of Cleopatra might without 
the changing of a single word be said of our present version : 


Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Other [writings] cloy 

The appetite they feed ; but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. For vilest things in her 
Become themselves in her. 


Suaxespeare, Anthony and Cleopatra, II, ii, 242. 


The Authorised Version (as it: has come by the popular 
voice to be called) was published the very year that Shakespeare 
ceased writing. And it had the wide compass of his varied 
learning and copious vocabulary for selection. But, like Shake- 
speare, the English of the Authorised Version has largely changed 
its meaning and needs a glossary for its use. Artillery is no 
longer, as at 1 Sam. xx. 40, used for archery, nor carriages, as at 
1 Sam. xvii. 22 and at Acts xxi. 15, for things that are carried ! 
In the Epistle to the Romans alone we have in chapter xii the 
same word in the course of two or three verses translated “ dili- 
gence ” and “ business ” (for “‘ busy-ness”’) ; while at chapter 
xvi. 2 the word “ business ” is the right translation of quite a 
different word in Greek. A devout and cautious but scientific 
window-cleaning of the whole house is necessary if the modern 
man is to read with the spirit and with the understanding also. 
And unless a poet’s ear as well as a sympathetic spirit be brought 
to the task, along witha mastery of old English prose, the result 
will be as inaccurate as Dr. Moffatt’s mistranslation or as tune- 
less as the Revised Version or at best as artificial as Dryden’s 
attempts, vigorous though they be, to re-write the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The present writer laid this very scheme before the late 
Primate and the reader may be glad to see his wise and well 
judged reply: : 
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10, e Walk, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


December 28th, 1929. 


I am much interested to read your letter about the 
need for a new version of the English Bible. I do not 
think the Prayer Book and the Bible go together in this 
respect. And perhaps there has been enough handling 
of the Prayer Book for the present: But a new version of 
the Bible is well worth thinking about. It would take a 
very long time if it is to be done properly. . . . My 
own belief is that the A.V. [authorised version], with its 
three centuries of universal use, will hold its own in spite 
of everything. When the Bishops are in England in the 
coming year for the Lambeth Conference there may be 
opportunities for eliciting opinions both from America 
and from the Mission fields and, perhaps above all, from 
Australia. 1 thank you for writing to me about it. 


(Signed) Davipson of Lambeth, dp. 


That is a policy that may be worth thinking about. It was a 
bishop (Samuel Wilberforce) that inaugurated the suggestion of 
a revised version of the Bible published in 1881 and 1885. 
What could be more suitable than a similar suggestion from the 
assembled bishops at the Lambeth Conference? Nor could 
there be a greater opportunity than that of publicly protesting 
against the atheist Soviet’s State and its— 


III. Persecution oF THE CuurcH Russia. 


M. Aulard has in his recent Christianity and the French 
Revolution (Benn, 1927) shown us the diabolical cruelties of a 
former atheist Government. Mr. F. A. Mackenzie has this very 
year done the same for the Church in Russia by his timely and 
sober Russian Crucifixion (Jarrold). The movement, initiated 
by the Morning Post newspaper and under the chairmanship of 
Prebendary Gough, has found an echo in every Christian and 
non-Christian heart from the Pope of Rome to the synagogue 
of the Chief Rabbi of the Jews. 


IV. THe Cuurcues or S. Inpia Reunion ScHEME. 


In 1919 some thirty native Christians met at Tranquebar, 
the landing place of the first Protestant missionaries to India, 
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to plan a united Church for S. India at present divided into the 
three groups of the United Church, and that of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, as well as the Wesleyan Church. They held that 
the Church was “ one body” as well as one in the Spirit and 
that there ought to be “ conserved the three Scriptural elements 
of the Congregational, the Presbyterian and Episcopal forms ” 
of service. They took as their basis, strangely enough, the very 
platform which the Bishops of the Lambeth Conference of the 
following year (1920) chose for their call to the Reunion of all 
the Churches—namely, (1) Holy Scripture ; (2) the two Sacra- 
ments ; (3) the Creeds and (4) the historic Episcopate. 

It is on this last point that all the difficulty has arisen. The 
joint committees of all the Indian bodies concerned have 
accepted the full programme, even to accepting the ruling of 
Lambeth. What has occasioned the difficulty is the very natural 
fact that they ask for a thirty years’ interim, in which the proposed 
arrangement of mutual recognition of orders is to be tested in 
practice. It will hardly be believed that there is a party in the 
Church actually proposing to “secede” if the thirty years’ 
interval be conceded! For this party holds that the spiritual 


_ link will somehow be broken which from the time of the Apostles 


by a direct “ succession” safeguards the “ validity” of their 
ministry. We propose to prove that such an idea of the meaning 
of the Apostolic Succession is totally unfounded, that no early 
Father had ever heard of it in that sense, that the Middle Ages 
overlooked it till the times of the Council of Trent and that the 
highest High Churchmen among the bishops of the English 
Church since the Reformation acted in complete contradiction 
to it. It was in fact an invention of the Jesuits who captured 
the Church of Rome at Trent. And it was re-discovered by the 
Tractarians of the Oxford Movement in the nineteenth century. 
Modern learning and historical research has today mines it 
beyond recovery in that sense of the term. 


It was the pressure of the political situation 

as a breakwater against Liberal subjectivism . . 

which made them catch at the principle of Apostolic 

Succession, . . . So it was strategic rather than 
‘ yeligious reasons which gave the idea of Apostolic Succes- 

sion its dominant place in the static Church conception 

of Neo-Anglicanism. . . . Even after the untenableness 
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of the construction of history on which it rests had 
been displayed Apostolic Succession has remained the 
shibboleth of Neo-Anglicanism. . . . That it is un- 
tenable needs scarcely to be pointed out. . . . The 
neo-Anglican doctrine on Succession definitely diverges 
from the primitive one. In the primitive Church it was 
the chain of holders of the same Bishop’s throne . . . 
which formed the guarantee of the apostolicity of the 
traditional doctrine ; while Neo-Anglicanism seeks the 
connection between consecrators and consecrated (Yngwe 
Brilioth, The Anglican Revival, with preface by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, pp. 183-6: Longmans, 1925). 


The writer quotes Newman’s candid admission that he took 
refuge in Apostolic Succession “ not only because these things 
were true and right but in order to shake off the State ” (Lectures 
on Difficulties of Anglicanism, vol. i, 102). Keble, too, had 
held that the theory was an expedient and if “ not absolutely 
certain” yet it was “safest” to accept (Lock’s John Keble, 
84, 85: Methuen, 1885). That may explain the outrageous 
language with which the Oxford Movement started off in the 
year 1833 with a sermon of Keble’s as a challenge to our “ national 
apostasy ” ! 

St. Paul names a Ministry of the spirit: “ Apostles, 
Prophets, Teachers ” (1 Cor. xii. 28 and Eph. iv. 11) alongside 
another Ministry of aurHority consisting of “ Bishops, Presbyters 
(Priests for short) and Deacons ” (1 Tim. iii. 1, 12; Tit. i. 5, 7). 
It was the same after the death of the Apostles. We have the 
Didaché and the Shepherd representing a survival of “ prophet- 
ism ” from New Testament days alongside the Letters of Ignatius 
insisting on the claims of the episcopate as the one centre of each 
local church. We find the same a little later in Tertullian. 
He admits that “ the list (ordo) of bishops, if traced back (recensus) 
finds its source in St. John ” the Apostle (adv. Marc., iv). But 
the same author, both in his orthodox and less orthodox writings, 
maintains the old “ prophetic” theory of the ministry that 
“two” or “three” laymen constitute a Church and, where 
clergy cannot be had, laymen may administer baptism or the 
Eucharist with the validity of a priest. Thus: “ ubi ecclesiastici 
ordinis non est consessus et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es sibi 
solus. Sed ubi tres ecclesia est, licet laici” (de exhort, cast., 
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c. vii). “In uno et altero ecclesia est, ecclesia vero Christus 
(de Poen., c. x). A president at a love-feast, says Dr. Bigg in his 
Origins of Christianity (p. 273), might be clerical or lay. A 
confessor, who stood firm in a persecution—so Bishop Frere of 
Truro tells us—automatically became a priest “in virtue of his 
confession ” and “ without any laying on of hands” “ In the 
third century the line between the clergy and laity was only 
beginning to be defined.” (Swete, Early H. of Ch. and Min., 
289, 304). This does not mean, however, that there was no 
difference between a layman and a priest or between a priest and 
a bishop. Each kept their proper functions. Thus ordination 
for bishops only was the rule. But where clergy were wanting 
the sacredness of the whole Church gave her members or ministers 
a power of consecration which they had not in themselves, 
Hence we may now understand how Bishop John Wordsworth 
can say: 


The fundamental institutions of the Church . 
may be traced to the old general Charismatic Ministry 
{the Ministry of the Spirit], . . . The practical 
conclusion must surely be that, while some form of Regular 
Ministry [the Ministry of Authority] is always necessary, 
it need not exclude a Charismatic Ministry (Wordsworth, 
Ministry of Grace, pp. vi, vii). 
We thus come to the meaning of the “ successions.” They are 
not doctrinal nor sacramental. “They are primarily historical,” 
as they are in Eusebius. That is the only succession Eusebius 
knows (C. H. Turner, ap. Swete, loc. cit., 131-4). And how are 
these successions kept up? Of this history tells a curious tale. 
Pope Fabianus in 236 started a long line of popes and 
archbishops who were appointed to their high office as unbaptised 
laymen! Such was Pope Constantine II in 767, although he was 
one of the few who rectified the defects afterwards. Pope 
Gregory the Great was on the day of his consecration only a 
deacon, Pope Silvanus only a sub-deacon. Pope John VIII was 
a deacon, Athanasius only an arch-deacon. Photius at Constan- 
tinople, Tarasius, Nicephorus, Ambrose of Milan (though he 
afterwards corrected this), Gregory, the father of Nazianzen, 
and Thalassius of Czsarea were all unbaptised laymen at the time 
of their consecration! Says Bishop Wordsworth : 
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Gregory Thaumaturgus was probably a layman. . . . 
Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzus, was probably a layman. 
a’ Eusebius, who was made Bishop of Czsarea [in 
Cappadocia] in 362, was certainly unbaptised. ‘ 
At Constantinople itself, when Gregory proved too feeble 
for the post, Theodosius the Great chose a high officer of 
state . . . still wnbaptised, named Nectarius, to fill 
his place . . . His successor, John Chrysostom, was 
perhaps the only one of the great fourth century Fathers 
who approached the episcopatein . . . a thoroughly 
regular manner (Wordsworth, Ordination Problems, pp. 
66-72: S.P.C.K., 1910). 


St. Jerome never acted as a priest. His Jay brother was forcibly 
seized—according to the manner of those times (Bingham, 
Ant., IV, ii, 8)—and made a Bishop. After this what constitutes 
“‘ validity” ? Popes and archbishops alternately validated and 
invalidated the acts of their predecessors without the slightest 
regard for consequences. In vain the councils of Arles and 
Sardica and the Canons of Hippolytus (so called) were invoked. 
In 853 the Council of Soissons decided to recognise the facts of 
the case. 


In the tenth century the candle of the Roman see all but 
went out [says Bishop Robertson, the leading canonist 
-of the English Church]. From the reign of Formosus 
(891) to that of Sergius II the papacy is the prize of 
bloody faction fights. Each Pope exhumes and insults 
the body of his predecessor and re-ordains all clergy upon 
whom he had laid his sacrilegious hands. . . . ([Car- 
dinal] Hergenréther allows that ordinations were treated 
as null and repeated (Bishop Robertson, Regnum Dei, 


P- 240). 


Howbeit, whatever the practice at Rome there is no doubt what 
has always been the practice of the English Church since the 
Reformation. Bishop Andrewes tells the Calvinist Du Moulin 
that lack of episcopacy in the Huguenot conventicles was “ no 
fault ” of theirs but due to “ the hardship of the times ” (injuria 
temporum). “Nor even if episcopacy was of right divine does 
it follow that salvation cannot be had without it.” ‘“ He must 
be blind who does not see churches standing without it. We are 
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not so hard-hearted (ferrei).” Andrewes, adds Canon Mason, 
was not prepared to make episcopacy absolutely indispensable. 
In 1610 he went so far as to assist Archbishop Bancroft of 
Canterbury to consecrate as Bishops three Scottish deacons ! 
To Andrewes’ demurrer Bancroft replied that 


Where bishops cannot be had the Ordinations given by 
presbyters must be esteemed lawful. Otherwise it might 
be doubted if there were any lawful vocation in most of 
the Reformed Churches (A. J. Mason, C. of E. and 
Episcopacy, 70-72: Cambridge, 1914). 


Bishop Cosin of the same Laudian school, in his Religio Catholica, 
held with St. Jerome that “ ordination was restrained to bishops 
rather by . . . the perpetual custom of the Church than by 
any absolute precept which either Christ or His Apostles gave.” 
He himself frequented and exchanged rites with the Huguenots, 
especially at Charenton, adding : 


If at any time a minister . . . ordained in these 
French churches came to incorporate himself in ours 

. our Bishops did not re-ordain him. i 
If . . . we renounce the French [Huguenots] we 
must for the very same reason renounce all the ministers 
of Germany besides. And then what will become of the 
Protestant party ? (Letter to M. Cordel: Mason, 224-6). 


Hooker had said the same thing before, that “ we are not simply 
without exception to urge a lineal descent of power from the 
Apostles by continual succession in every effectual ordination ” 
(E. P., VII, xiv, 11). And in our own day Bishop Wordsworth 
asserts that “the historic Presbyterian Church of Scotland 

agrees with our own and with the Catholic Church of 
primitive times as to the matter, form and intention of holy 
orders ” (Ordination Problems, 36). And that was actually the 
opinion of the Lambeth Conference of 1920: 


It is not that we call in question for a moment the 
spiritual reality of the ministries of those communions 
which do not possess the episcopate. Quite the contrary. 
_, (Lambeth Conference: Report for 1920, pp. 134, 135). 


A. H. T. Crarxe. 


The Rectory, Devizes. 
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P.S.—As this goes to press the very able young Archdeacon of Coventry (Mr. 
Hunkin, Rector of Rugby) has produced his book on Episcopal Ordination . . 
in relation to Inter-Communion and Reunion (Heffer, Cambridge, 2s. 6d.). While 
incidentally confirming the above references he adds the unexpected names of 
Bishop Stubbs and Bishop Frank Weston of Zanzibar and Bishop Philpotts of Exeter 
as favouring the same conclusions, He also quotes Laud to the effect that 


“ T do not find one of the ancient Fathers that makes . . . continued 
succession a necessary . . . mark of the true Church. . . . The 
succession is not tied to place or person but . . . to the verity of 
doctrine ” (p. 45). 


Also he cites Pope Nicholas’ retort to Photius, Archbishop of Constantinople, that it 
was a Greek “ custom ” to “ promote a /ayman to be a Patriarch”! (p. 116). 


A.H.T.C. 


SC 
XUM 


A STODY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


I 


_ Persons who are familiar with the literary history of the Victorian 
era are aware of the fact that a goodly number of the writers and 
thinkers who figured in that era began life within the pale of the 
old Evangelicalism. It was thus, for example, with Carlyle, 
Macaulay, John Morley, Matthew Arnold and Marian Evans, the 
authoress better known to fame as George Eliot. These gifted 
ones began life Evangelical, but they did not continue so. In 
due time the restless spirit of the age struck in and claimed them 
all for its own. A like association with things Evangelical appears 
in the case of two other noted Victorians. We refer to the 
brothers Newman—Francis William the younger, and John Henry 
the elder and more famous. These brethren in their childhood 
imbibed the lore of Evangelicalism at the maternal knee. At a 
maturer stage they signified their adherence to this way of 
religion by a more formal profession. ‘This condition, however, 
did not endure. In both men distaste for the tenets of the 
ancestral creed began to assert itself. Eventually came a complete 
cleavage and a deviation into paths of life dramatically opposite ; 
for Francis William became a Deist and Freethinker, John Henry 
went over to Rome. This event took place in the year 1845. 
The secession of J. H. Newman to Rome is one of the 
important items in nineteenth century history. In these days 
in which we live the affairs of the Church of Rome, as we know 
to our cost, are on the upgrade, so far at least as the Anglo-Saxon 
world is concerned. In that extensive area of wealth, culture 
and Christian sentiment the Church has regained power and 
prestige to a marked degree. For this improvement in her 
prospects she is greatly indebted to her proselyte Newman. His 
life was a long tale of ninety years and the last sixty of these he 
spent consciously or unconsciously serving Papal interests. In 
his time he has proved a valuable recruiting sergeant for Holy 
Church. Even before he went over himself, disciples of his, 
more alive than their master to the logic of the situation, were 
deserting the Anglican fold and submitting themselves to the 
Pope, and, when the master made the great venture, another 
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' pilgrim company followed suit and a lead was given to a trek 
Romewards which has gone on ever since. 

_ Newman’s day of power, however, as a Romanising force 
came in 1864, when he gave the world his Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
This book is an autobiography written to ward off an accusation 
of untruthfulness levelled by Canon Kingsley against the 
controversialists of Rome not excluding Newman himself, also 
to dissipate an old prejudice against Newman as a Jesuit and 
doubledealer during the latter part of his Anglican career. 
Previous to the appearance of the book a pamphlet war between 
himself and Kingsley had excited public interest, so the way was 
paved for the larger demonstration. Partly because the book 
was a masterpiece of literary style, partly because the author had 
a charming artless self-revealing way with him, partly because 
the British public of 1864 were an easy-going tolerant set who had 
lost the earnest Protestant sense of a former age, the Apologia 
became a great, infact, aphenomenal success. ‘The writerstepped 
into the front rank as a master of English prose and a great 
exponent of religion. A Newman cult established itself in all 
up-to-date religious and literary circles. Newman allusions and 
quotations became the mode in pulpit and press. Protestant 
divines, on their travels, broke their journey at Birmingham to 
salute the risen sun of religion and letters. In 1879 the new 
Pope, Leo XIII, falling in with the Newman flair of the British 
people, made the admired man a prince of the Church. Father 
Newman became Cardinal Newman. His hymns found their 
way into all Protestant collections and, when he died in 1890, 
eulogies went up from a thousand pulpits, Protestant and Papal, 
and appreciations flowed from a thousand pens. This adulation 
of Newman did not terminate with himself. It overflowed to the 
system with which he was identified. In Newman the Romish 
Church underwent a rehabilitation. Her repellent form was seen 
in softened light. Aversion gave place to toleration, toleration 
frequently to admiration and complacence. In illustration of the 
revolution that has passed upon British Protestant sentiment— 
a revolution which we very much attribute to the influence of 
Newman—we instance the patronage and praise now bestowed 
on the Oberammergau Passion Play. This spectacle, once a. thing 
instinctively reprobated by the British public, is now written up 
admiringly in our religious magazines and has even been graced 
by the presence of some of our Protestant ecclesiastics. 
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II 

Thoughtful persons easily perceive that under this Newman 
furore a serious issue lurks. Luther, Calvin, Knox and the 
whole generation of the first reformers knew the Church of Rome 
well. They forsook her, nevertheless, and they tell us they did 
so lest they should lose their souls. Newman, with the added 
light of three intervening centuries to guide him, did the contrary 
thing. He re-entered the Church of Rome and he did so, he tells 
us, to save his soul. There is here, therefore, an absolute war of 
opinion and an issue emerges which urgently challenges judgment. 
Before, however, attempting to pronounce this judgment we will 
state precisely what the issue is. 

If Newman then is right, the Reformation is wrong— 
portentously wrong. It is a European calamity to be classed with 
the Black Death or the irruption of the Turks. If Newman is 
right the Spanish Inquisition is right, the burning of Latimer and 
Ridley is right, and the Bartholomew Massacre, Alva’s red record 
in the Netherlands, the wholesale extermination of Waldenses 
and Albigenses by the armed emissaries of Holy Church are 
not matters for execration. They are things to be celebrated 
with medals, paintings and high Masses. If Newman is right 
we should abolish the Bible Society, muzzle the free press, scrap 
our whole heritage of painfully acquired civil and religious 
liberties and bow our necks willingly to the absolutism of a new 
Hildebrand. If Newman is right, a celibate priest with authority 
to worm out the secrets of the whole community in the confessional 
should be installed in every parish as the monarch of all he surveys. 
If Newman is right, on every high hill and under every green tree 
we should erect an image of the Virgin; on our bended knees 
we should recite her glories and say “ Mary! Thou art the hope 
and refuge of sinners.” If Newman is right, our three centuries 
of Protestant hagiology, heavy laden with the record of 
triumphant martyr deaths, mystic experiences of divine 
communion, Sabbath day solemnities sanctified by the brooding 
presence of the Holy Dove, must go by the board as so much 
Satanic delusion, and the achievements of Protestant philanthropy 
in freeing slaves, reforming prisons, alleviating sorrows and 
healing wounds must be flouted as so many samples of casting out 
devils by Beelzebub the chief of the devils. Finally, if Newman 
is right, sacraments are the chief means of grace and not the 
preaching of the Evangel as the Apostle Paul tells us; and the 
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- worshipper’s main errand at Church is not to imbibe the sincere 
milk of the Word, but to swallow the wafer over which a man in 
priestly garb has recited his Latin formula. We say, if Newman is 
right. If Newman, however, is wrong, as we presume to think 
is the case, none of these revolutionary notions need be entertained. 
It is incumbent, however, upon us to explain, if possible, the 
tragedy of his strange life, to show how it came to pass that a man 
of alert sagacious mind, with all the voices of Scripture, history 
and experience to guide him, should peril his soul on the insane 
supposition that Papal Rome with her baptised paganism is the 
authentic reproduction of Pentecost and the Apostle Paul. 

We preface our attempt with a brief resumé of Newman’s 
outward history. He was a Londoner by birth, the year of his 
nativity being 1801. His father was partner in a banking firm 
which, however, suffered a reverse at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. The household was a Church of England one addicted 
to the Evangelical way. When seven years of age Newman was 
sent to Dr. Nicolas’ school at Ealing and while there was noted 
for his bookishness and aloofness from sports and games. In 
1817 he joined Trinity College, Oxford, and began an association 
with Oxford life which lasted for twenty-five years. In 1822 he 
was transferred to Oriel, the leading college of the University, 
having gained a Fellowship there, the emoluments of which 
were welcome since home circumstances were now adverse. In 
1824 he was ordained deacon and appointed curateof St. Clements, 
Oxford. In 1825 he was advanced to the priesthood and served 
his first Eucharist. In 1826 he obtained the influential post of 
Tutor in Oriel. In 1828 he was instituted to the Vicarage of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, a church under the patronage of the 
University, where he preached the Plain and Parochial Sermons 
which fill eight volumes of his works. In June, 1832, he finished 
his book on the Arians of the Fourth Century and, in September, 
started on a continental tour in the company of his fellow tutor, 
Hurrel Froude. He visited Rome, had a serious illness in Sicily 
and wrote Lead Kindly Light on the homeward voyage. When 
he reached England he found that the times'were stirring. The 
Reform Bill had been passed, a Liberal (or Whig) Government 
were in power, threats of Disestablishment were being made and 
danger of unsound men being promoted to places of influence 
and power in the Church of England was imminent. There was 
a rally of friends of the Church for her defence. This Defence 
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' Association was mostly of a High Church complexion; and 
Newman and a set connected with him were its extreme left wing. 
But the Newman section soon hived off and became anindependent 
party. They were the young party, the party who had seen a 
vision and whose policy was a policy of thorough. The vision 
they had seen was the Church as she existed in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, as she existed more ambiguously in the days of 
Laud and the Caroline divines, and as her lineaments could still 
be traced in Keble’s Christian Year and in the surviving sacer- 
dotalism of the Anglican Prayer Book. In conformity with this 
pattern seen in the Nicene era, the Church of England was to be 
revived and reformed. This meant the restoration within her of 
celibacy and asceticism, the transmutation of her ministers unto 
priests, the reintroduction of the vogue of Baptismal Regeneration, 
the Real Presence and Priestly Absolution ; the stigmatising of 
Protestant doctrine as heresy, the unchurching of Dissenters and 
the exaltation of the Church of England as the one ark of safety in 
the realm. The whole scheme looked like a recrudescence of 
Popery and the sturdy Protestant sentiment of the time became 
vocal. Newman and his friends, however, made a distinction 
between Popish and Catholic. What was Popish they professed 
to condemn, but what was Catholic, i.e., what pertained to the 
undivided Christendom of the fourth and fifth centuries they 
claimed a right to acclimatise in the Church of England. The 
theory was that, thus assimilated in doctrine and practice to that 
golden age of Christianity, the Anglican church would survive the 
onslaught both of theological corrupters and political foes. _ 
From 1833 to 1842 Newman was a busy man in the interests 
of this Neo-Catholicism. The movement in connection there- 
with was known as the Oxford or Tractarian Movement and of 
that movement Newman was chief champion and exponent. 
The issue of the “ Tracts for the Times ” which was a main item 
in the history of the movement was due to his initiative. Tract I, 
which was an exposition of the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, 
was his work. ‘This tract was issued September, 1833. In this 
address to the clergy of the Church of England he exhorted 
these officials to realise the mystical fact of their Apostolical 
Succession and to live up to it. In February, 1841, he wrote 
the last tract, No. 90, proving that a man could be a good Catholic 
and still sign the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘The issue of this tract 
raised a storm which drove him from public life in the English 
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Church. He retired to a monastic retreat which he had built 
for himself at Littlemore, near Oxford, and remained there for 
two years ruminating and writing his Development of Christian 
Doctrine, a work intended to put a new face on the multitudinous 
accretions to New Testament doctrine and order made by the 
Church of Rome. These, he maintains, are legitimate develop- 
ments of the original deposit brought to light by the slow 
process of theological thought and in due time receiving the 
Papal imprimatur as articles of the faith. Thus the Immaculate 
Conception is instinct in the fact of the Incarnation. It dawns 
gradually on pious minds up and down the Church ; it is debated 
for centuries and at last is recognised as an implicate of the 
original deposit and made de fide by a decree of the infallible 
authority. He worked out a great number of theses on the 
same lines and at last fully convinced himself that he had found 
the right method of regularising and rendering venerable a 
great many things in the Roman system that repel and scan- 
dalise Protestants. In October, 1845, Newman was received 
into the Church of Rome where, for the next forty-five years, 
so far as mind and conscience are concerned, he professed to be 
perfectly happy. With the exception of a year or two spent at 
Rome and the interval 1854-58 passed in Dublin, Newman 
spent the remainder of his life at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
as the Superior of a semi-monastic educational establishment. 
During his Roman career he accomplished a great deal of literature 
the chief items being his Apologia, 1864 and Grammar of Assent, 
1870. 


III 

The religious history that was interwoven with these 
external events was a thing of two transitions—a transition, 
probably about 1822, from Evangelical Calvinism to Anglo- 
Catholicism, and a transition, 1845, from Anglo-Catholicism to 
Romanism. The latter transition is related in the Apologia 
with great fullness of detail, the former transition, which is much 
the more important of the two, is dispatched in a curt, unintel- 
ligible manner. This difference reflects Newman’s disesteem for 
the Evangelical order. He, doubtless, came to regard Evangeli- 
calism as an effete outclassed affair which had outstayed its 
welcome on the planet and whose obsequies, in his own case, 
were not worth elaborating. Nevertheless, Evangelicalism was 
18 
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his first phase and he received a good send-off along that haunted 
well-worn track. His mother was of Huguenot descent, with 
the spirit of old times still surviving in her. She nurtured her 
son on the Bible and taught him to read the Protestant divines. 
When he went to Dr. Nicolas’ school at Ealing these influences 
followed him, and in the last year of his school life he experienced 
what he describes as a conversion. ‘‘ When,” says he, “I was 
fifteen (in the autumn of 1816) a great change of thought took 
place in me. I fell under the influences of a definite creed and 
received into my intellect impressions of dogma which, through 
God’s mercy, have never been effaced or obscured. Above and 
beyond the conversations and sermons of the excellent man, 
long dead, Rev. Walter Mayers, who was the human means of 
this beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect of the books 
which he put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin. One of 
the first books which I read was a work of Romaine’s ; I neither 
recollect the title nor the contents except one doctrine which, 
of course, I do not include among those which I believe to have 
come from a divine source, viz., the doctrine of final perseverance. 
I received it at once and believed that the inward conversion of 
which I was conscious (and of which I am still more certain than 
that I have hands or feet) would last into the next life and that 
I was elected to eternal glory.” Here comes to light a character- 
istic Newman trait, namely, his capacity for a sudden easy 
swallowing of large novel propositions which other men ponder 
long and carefully. With a little persuasion he is now established 
in the belief that he is elected to eternal glory. Further on we 
shall discover him taking in, on the same easy terms, Baptismal 
Regeneration, Apostolical Succession, the Validity of Catholic 
Tradition, all propositions that are devoid of self-evidence and 
bristle with matter of controversy. Romaine’s article of the 
Perseverance of the Saints is certainly not a matter of doubtful 
disputation but, at that point in his religious history, Newman’s 
interest in this glory to be revealed was not to be suddenly 
assumed and his easy admission of such a large proposition brings 
to light one of the characteristic vices of his mind history. 

With regard to this conversion we note that, from the 
Evangelical standpoint, it is a suspect affair. So far as it went 
it, no doubt, was a valuable experience and should have led to 
another issue, but unfortunately a wrong turn was given later on. 
A reviewer of the Apologia who signs himself R.r., writing in the 
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British and Foreign Evangelical Review for 1864, criticises this 
conversion thus :—“ There is no evidence, so far as we have 
observed, of his having received then or afterwards any deep 
impression from the doctrine of the Atonement as usually presen- 
ted by Evangelical writers.” Newman himself, in an auto- 
biographical fragment published later, reviews this experience 
of his in a way which is damaging. “ This conversion,” says he, 
“had in it none of the special Evangelical experiences. He did 
not go through the prescribed stages of conviction of sin, terror, 
despair, news of full and free salvation, joy and peace, etc. The 
normal Evangelicals doubted whether he had been converted 
at all.” 

Nevertheless some spiritual experience did, at this time, 
befall Newman, and under it he became a good young man of a 
type not uncommon. He lived a secluded life (as a student at 
Trinity), wrote a diary, framed Scripture arguments for, or 
against, controverted points in divinity and did a lot of good 
reading. A very favourite author was Thomas Scott, the 
commentator, whose Commentary he purchased and whose 
sermons and other works he diligently conned. He also loved 
to dip into Milner’s History of the Church, a history composed 
upon the theory (which happens to be true) that the course of 
Church history has been one of alternate decays and revivals. 
He also read Newton on the Prophecies, deriving thence the idea 
that the Pope is the Anti-Christ of Daniel, Paul and John, an idea 
that troubled him even to the verge of his surrender to the 
Romish system. In the year 1822 or 1823, however, there came 
a great landslide in Newman’s religious beliefs, the real history 
of which has been kept dark. He rejected Calvinism, root and 
branch, and took on the ascetico-sacerdotal scheme of religion 
afterwards known as Anglo-Catholicism. The first signal of this 
revolution was given in the preaching of his maiden sermon in 
Warton Church, near Oxford. This sermon was delivered 
shortly after his ordination in 1824. It was listened to by Rev. 
Walter Mayers, the excellent Evangelical man above noted, and 
by his brother Francis William, now a student at Oxford and 
still an Evangelical. Both men were astounded to note that 
the corner stone of the preacher’s doctrine was the once abjured 
tenet of Baptismal Regeneration. This theological somersault 
affected the younger brother painfully, because, about two years 
previously, John Henry had communicated to Francis William 
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a thesis against Baptismal Regeneration. He had composed this 
for his own establishment in the Protestant position and had 
then passed it on for the benefit of his younger brother. But 
now the exploder of Baptismal Regeneration had become an 
expounder thereof and J. H. Newman, in a way very opposite 
to that of Saul of Tarsus, was out to preach the faith which once 
he destroyed. The inwardness of this change, we say, was hidden 
from the first witnesses of it ; it is also hidden from us. 


IV 


Delivered from the trammels of Calvinism, Newman’s 
proficiency in his new faith was rapid. One important circum- 
stance was his translation, in 1822, from Trinity College to 
Oriel. In Trinity he had passed the time obscurely as a scholar, 
but the Fellowship he had won in Oriel entitled him to rub 
shoulders with professors and principals, and the Oriel set, at 
this period, were a bright companionable lot. At Trinity 
Newman had been viewed askance as a sorry Evangelical, but at 
Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, Dr. Whately, Dr. Coplestone and other 
official persons made a point of being urbane and tolerant to him 
and to everybody. Under the sunshine of the new environment 
Newman thawed and came out of his shell. The opinions then 
current at Oriel were partly liberal and partly High Church, 
and Newman intimates that he had hospitality for new views on 
either hand. The following is an account of the new creed 
construction which he achieved at Oriel, say, from 1823 to 1829 : 
“Tt is with pleasure,” he says, “ that I here pay a tribute to the 
memory of the Rev. William Jones, then Fellow of Oriel, who, 
about the year 1823, taught me the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, in the course of a walk, I think, round Christ Church 
Meadow. I recollect being somewhat impatient of the subject 
at the time.” The reader will notice how quizzical and curious 
this accountofthematteris. The tenet of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion of bishops bristles with matter of controversy both on the 
historical and spiritual side. If the enquirer has any alertness 
of mind his objections cannot be dealt with in the course of a 
morning’s walk round a meadow. The tenet moreover is one of 
very solemn import. It is, if true, one of the things of faith and 
it cannot be worthily apprehended by a learner who is listening 
to the teacher’s demonstration in a bored and listless frame of 
mind, The man who writes a history of his religious opinions 
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in this quizzical strain has, we think, lapsed into absent-mindedness 
or triviality. From Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, Newman 
gained some significant instruction. The Doctor convinced 
him that it was a foolish way he hitherto had of sorting mankind 
into two lots, the converted and the unconverted. He taught 
him likewise the cardinal tenet of Baptismal Regeneration and 
the still more cardinal tenet of the superior place which Tradition 
holds in the prescription of belief. ‘The true source of doctrine, 
Hawkins held, was Catholic Tradition and the Creeds. Scripture 
was only of use to prove the articles thus derived. This, as 
Newman observes, struck at the idea on which the Bible Society 
is founded and it was only a matter of time for him to withdraw 
his subscription from the Oxford Branch. Dr. Whately was 
not a bad: kind of man, but he was of Arminian views and, 
doubtless, contributed to the wreck of Newman’s Calvinism. 
From Whately, however, he learned a true doctrine if it be not 
abused by ultramontane pretensions—the doctrine, namely, of 
the spiritual independence of the Church. 

In 1827 Keble’s Christian Year came out, bathing in poetic 
glamour the Feasts and Fasts, the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church as an English High Churchman conceives that institution. 
From this poetic work, in conjunction with Butler’s Analogy as 
read by him, Newman gained two dubious notions highly 
serviceable in the construction of his scheme of theological 
thought. He gained the notion of the unreality of the material 
world and the other notion that Probability is the guide of life. 
The first notion is very useful when you come to argue Trans- 
substantiation and the second enters deeply into Newman’s 
theory of the formation of divine faith. In 1828 he became 
acquainted with Hurrel Froude, a tutor with himself in Oriel 
College. Hurrel Froude was the scion of a High Church home, 
the brother of the historian Anthony Froude. Hurrel was a 
disciple of John Keble, a reader of William. Law and a zealous 
aspirant after holiness on the ascetic plan. He was a great 
admirer of the Mediaval Churchand from him Newman acquired 
quite a batch of new ideas. “ His opinions,” says Newman, 
“arrested and influenced me even when they did not gain my 
assent. He professed openly his admiration for the Church of 
Rome and his hatred of the Reformers. He delighted in the 
notion of an hierarchal system, of sacerdotal power and of full 
ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of the maxim ‘ The Bible 
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and the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants ’ and he gloried 
in accepting tradition as a main instrument of religious teaching. 
He has a high and severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of 
virginity, and he considered the blessed Virgin its great pattern. 
He taught me to look with admiration towards the Church of 
Rome and, in the same degree, to dislike the Reformation. He 
fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the blessed Virgin and he 
led me gradually to believe in the Real Presence.” ‘Two other 
notions, speculative and illicit, came his way during these Oriel 
days—notions derived from the ancient Fathers Clement and 
Origen. One was that there is a soul of good in the Pagan cults, 
that the Greeks, the Romans and other nations were, in some 
sense, under a preparatory dispensation, as were the Jews. The 
other notion was one regarding the angel world. Clement or 
some other Father had voiced the utterly unacceptable opinion 
that the antideluvian intercourse of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men was an impossible commerce between fallen 
angels and daughters of the human race, that the result was an 
intermediate race of beings partly fallen and partly virtuous. 
These angelic powers were put in charge of national and public 
affairs in our world, hence arose the mixture of good and evil in 
national character and in political parties. This angelic fantasy 
was almost de fide with Newman and we can divinewhy. Hewas 
confronted and perhaps oppressed by the fact that Protestant 
nations and communities were the haunt of things fair, lovely 
and of good report to an extent that put Romanist nations, with 
their boasted possession of the true faith, to shame. The idea 
that these Protestants were under the tutelage of demigods, 
partly vicious, partly virtuous, was to him a useful solution that 
conserved the interests of Holy Church. All this speculation 
is blameable and ridiculous but, we are advised thereby that 
Newman, bitterly opposed to the Rationalism and Free Thought 


of his age, was himself a rationalist, not indeed in the way of _ 


taking from, but in the way of adding to the things written in 
the Book. 


Vv 
In the year 1828, besides being a Fellow of Oriel, Newman 
was appointed vicar at St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. This 
Church was made notable by the four o’clock Sabbath afternoon 
services held there by the vicar through a course of several years. 
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The discourses delivered at these services have passed into litera- 
ture as Newman’s Plain and Parochial Sermons. As tothedoctrine 
dealt forth from St. Mary’s pulpit and the kind of worship 


conducted there, these took their tone and colour from Newman’s 


revulsion at the Evangelical way. In the typical Evangelical 
service and the character of the average Evangelical minister 
Newman thought he beheld something to be shunned and 
disapproved. Evangelicalism was to him a bankrupt form of 
religion not only because of its oppressive doctrines, but because 
of its poverty-stricken form of worship. He said men want a 
worship which will give scope to the feelings of awe and wonder, 
beauty and delight, and if they do not get this gratification in 
the Anglican Communion they will go elsewhere for it. In 
other words, high mass at St. Peter’s, Rome, with its sensuous 
and spectacular appointments, was the ideal of worship to which 
he was tending—although, no doubt, for the time being, ritualism 
at St. Mary’s was only in the bud. 

Besides Newman’s ritualism we shall find another element 
coming out in these St. Mary’s sermons, viz., Newman’s Asceti- 
cism. This also harks back to his revulsion from the Evangelical- 
ism of his youth. Newman was by nature an ascetic. When 
only sixteen years of age he had taken up for himself the idea 
of a celibate life. Dean Church, the historian of the Oxford 
Movement, says that the typical Evangelical clergyman of the 
time was fond of a good dinner but very zealous against dancing. 
We can imagine the silent contempt with which the ascetical 
Newman beheld the spectacle of a well-conditioned Low Church 
divine comfortably enjoying his dinner with his wife and family. 
We are, of course, not admitting the entire rightness of the 
Dean’s indictment of the Evangelical clergy. However, New- 
man’s ideal pulpit figure is a lean aspiring man who kept fasts 
and vigils amid the solitude of his books. Asceticism was 
stamped on his own face and comes out in his, sermons. These 
St. Mary’s sermons were preached to several relays of under- 
graduates among whom were many budding publicists and 
litterateurs. Some of these have given us their reminiscences of 
Newman at the height of his Anglican career. In these con- 
tributions those admirers exhaust the language of eulogy in 
depicting the personality of the preaclier. They tell us little, 
however, that is precise about the subject matter of the discourses, 
We can see for ourselves, nevertheless, that as specimens of thought 
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' construction and literary form these pulpit exercises of Newman 
are worthy of high praise. As sermons, however, intended to 
save and edify souls their value is nil, or perhaps we should say 
they are minus quantities. They are not gospel sermons, their 
general tone is legal, lugubrious and strained. They do. not 
breathe the spirit of adoption, they exhale no perfume of a Christ 
personally known and enjoyed. We perceive the real poverty 
of these applauded performances and understand very well that, 
as far as soul benefit was concerned, “the hungry sheep were 
looking up and were not fed.” The following is a sentence from 
a candid critique written amid the abounding eulogies of the 
time of his decease in 1890. The author is the Rev. R. McCheyne 
Edgar, M.A., Dublin. ‘“ Now Newman’s gospel, when you 
examine it, was not salvation by Christ but salvation by the 
Church. It was salvation by ‘ baptismal regeneration,’ salvation 
by ‘ Sacramental grace,’ salvation by a priesthood with delegated 
powers of absolution, salvation in short through rites and cere- 
monies peculiar to a certain church.” 

By his preaching and other personal influence at Oxford 
Newman gathered round him a band of disciples who were his 
coadjutors in prosecuting the Oxford Movement. By the year 
1838 that movement was at its height. The tracts were selling 
faster than they could be printed. In that year Newman and 
Keble as joint editors perpetrated the fatuity of issuing the 
Diary and Remains of Rev. Hurrel Froude. The book was a 
success but of the kind named in France a success de scandal. 
Some extremists were, no doubt, gratified, but the majority of 
rightminded persons were pained by this frank unfolding of the 
secret life of an Anglo-Catholic leader. The acrid aversion to 
the Reformers, the slapdash propaganda, the miserable asceticism, 
the dreary Christlessness of the whole exhibition proved an eye- 
opener to many people both well disposed and ill disposed to the 
Movement. In February, 1841, Newman issued Tract 90, which 
proved the beginning of the end to himself and the whole Trac- 
tarian Movement, so far, at least, as its first phase is concerned. 
A storm arose which drove him from his place in the official life 
of the Anglican Church. Likewise a view of Catholic Antiquity 
dawned upon him that compelled his abjuration of the Anglican 
position ‘and his surrender to the claims of Rome. He retired 
with a few companions to the monastic retreat which he had 
built for himself at Littlemore. He spent two years there in 
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austerities and in weaving the argument of the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. On October oth, 1845, he made his exit 
from the twilight of Anglicanism into the broad daylight (or 
midnight gloom) of the Church of Hildebrand and Ignatius 
Loyola. 

The argument from Catholic Antiquity which drove Newman 
from his moorings in Oxford to the open sea of Rome is almost 
too whimsical to be understood or stated. Briefly, he had mis- 
takenly supposed that Antiquity, that is, the Church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, was a homogeneous entity. Upon 
review it appears that it was really a broken affair, vexed with 
schisms and divisions as was the Church condition of the nine- 
teenth century. He observed that about the year 449 A.D. a 
three-cornered condition of things existed which was precisely 
similar to the triangular situation of the year 1841. For, in 
that far-off year there were the Monophysites, the Semi-Arians 
and Pope Leo with his Roman Church, and like as Leo and his 
Roman Church were right as against the Monophysites and the 
Semi-Arians in 449, so in the year 1841 Pope Pius IX and his 
Roman Communion were right as against the Anglicans and the 
Evangelicals. For the Evangelicals are the modern Monophy- 
sites and the Anglicans are the Semi-Arians. ‘The Monophysites 
of old had a simple creed and in support of it they were fond of 
appealing to Scripture, just as the Evangelicals of the present 
time plume themselves upon their simple worship, their minimum 
of rites and ceremonies and this simplicity of theirs they con- 
tinually justify by Scripture. The Semi-Arians had a more 
intricate theological system and so the Anglicans of the present 
have a more complicated system of worship and belief than the 
Evangelicals. But Pope Leo was right and Monophysites and 
Semi-Arians were both wrong. And Leo’s rightness consisted 
precisely in adding some articles to the creed as he did at the 
Council of Chalcedon in refutation of Christological heresy, 
whether Monophysite or Semi-Arian. And therefore as a Pope 
who added to the creed in 449 was indubitably right, so a Pope 
in 1841 who adds to the creed, for example, in the decree con- 
cerning the Immaculate Conception, is also indubitably right 
against Evangelicals and Anglicans. This was the -historic 
parallel that gave Newman the start in 1841. It was, he says, 
as if he had seen a ghost. For ourselves we confess it leaves us 
cold, One reason is that we are not much concerned with what 
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happened in 449 a.p. Our norm is a remoter and holier antiquity 
and another reason is that the two triangular cases are not parallel 
at all but manifoldly at variance. To interpret them otherwise 
is to lapse into mere whimsicality. 


VI 


_ The Reformation of the sixteenth century was a very large 
memorable happening. It was God’s answer, God’s commentary 
upon the pretensions and exactions of the huge ecclesiastical 
despotism that was crushing, with its stranglehold, the life out 
of men and nations. From the sway of that despotism one half 
of Europe, by a long agony, rescued itself. The other half 
failed to escape and remains, to this hour, a base of operations 
from which the enslaver endeavours to operate. Any man who 
will propose to disannul the Reformation and sell us again into 
the hands of the old despotism, much more any man who will 
try to persuade us that he has a divine commission to effect this 
result, must submit to have his pretensions very closely inves- 
tigated. We here adduce three considerations which go to prove 
that the light that was in Newman was darkness. The failure 
which attaches to Newman’s conversion was a failure to get at 
Christ as a Fountainhead of life and light. Christianity means 
union to Christ and this union is effected by an operation of the 
word of truth. The Romanists have their transubstantiation 
whereby they say that Christ is present in, by and with the 
consecrated bread. We Protestants also have our transubstan- 
tiation whereby we say that Christ is mysteriously present in, by 
and with the word of truth. The records of Evangelicalism 
outside the Church of Rome and the records of living Christianity 
inside that Church always turn upon the fact of this contact with 
Christ which is attainable through hearing the words which are 
spirit and life. If Newman had duly weighed the case of 
Augustine he would have been constrained to believe that there | 
is an excellent experience connected with the due use of the 
inspired Book. Instead, however, of waiting till this experience 
overtook him he took the other course of disbelieving that any 
such experience existed. Note his pronouncement at page 87 
of his Development of Christian Doctrine: “'The common-sense 
of mankind does but support a conclusion thus forced upon us 
by analogical considerations. It feels that the very idea of 
revelation implies a present informant and guide, and that an 
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infallible one : not a mere abstract declaration of truths unknown 
before to man or a record of history or a result of antiquarian 
research but a message and a lesson speaking to this man and that. 
This is shown by the popular notion that has prevailed among 
us since the Reformation that the Bible itself is such a guide ; 
and which succeeded in overthrowing the supremacy of Church 
and Pope for the very reason that it was a rival authority not 
resisting merely but supplanting it. In proportion then as we 
find, in matter of fact, that the inspired volume is not adapted 
or intended to subserve such a purpose, we are forced to revert 
to that living and present Guide, who, at the era of our rejection 
of her, had so long been recognised as the dispenser of Scripture 
according to times and circumstances and the Arbiter of all true 
and holy practice to her children. We feel a need and she of 
all things under heaven supplies it. We are told that God has 
spoken. Where? In a Book. We have tried it and it dis- 
appoints, that most holy and blessed gift, not from fault of its 
own, but because it is used for a purpose for which it was not 
given.” 

In opposition to this pronouncement we say that ten thousand 
witnesses down the ages declare that there is a power resident 
in the word of truth to bring men into touch with a living 
Speaker, and that an experience of this power is the deep secret 
of the Reformation, the deep secret of Evangelicalism, and that 
the failure of Newman to feel this power is the deep secret of the 
tragedy of his life. 

Side by side with this failure in regard to the central exper- 
ience we note another failure, fatal to his claim to have the 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth—his failure, viz., to see the moral 
glory of the Reformation. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was a revolution which had a transcendental side. A 
world of powerful spiritual transactions and experiences is 
included in its story, and by all truth loving persons this record 
has to be faced and its facts accounted for. Protestant thinkers 
can give a consistent and credible account of these signs and 
portents. We say the Reformation came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God (we will venture to say it) 
spake and did and suffered as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. And like as Elijah of old erected a rival altar to the altar 
of Baal and that proceeding was justified and publicly ratified 
by the descent of the fire from Heaven, so on the Reformation 
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Sacrifice the fire has descended, not once but many times. 
The sacred fire of the Holy Ghost bringing about a divine result 
of quickened sinners and edified, consoled and beautified saints, 
has been time and again busy in our congregations, families and 
private haunts of souls given to prayer. The records of these 
works of a Power unseen but real are written in a world of 
Protestant and Evangelical literature. We say that before any 
man can presume to desert the Protestant sphere in which he was 
born, and fill the habitable world with a rumour that the 
Protestant way is a delusion and failure he must dispose of 
the previous question of the divine countenance thus apparently 
given to the despised way of Luther, Calvin and Knox. If these 
are the footsteps of Deity, let Newman and his fellows fairly 
admit the fact. If these manifestations betoken a contrary 
power, let him, after he has satisfied us that he has squarely 
faced the evidence, boldly say so. The fact that Newman has 
spent no time on this very relevant investigation certifies that he, 
somehow, has missed the guidance of the spirit of Truth. 

And as he has been blind to the moral glory of the Reforma- 
tion which he renounced, so also, we take it, he has been blind 
to the moral infamy of the ill-starred system which he has 
embraced. We conclude this from the small, the mysteriously 
small attention which he has paid to one mighty and terrible 
feature of Rome’s history, viz. her record of blood and cruelty. 
Cruelty and bloodshed are of the essence of the Papacy. “I 
beheld,” says the Seer, “ the woman drunk with the blood of 
the saints and martyrs of Jesus.” Her red record is written large 
in the annals of the nations of Europe, and whosoever is not 
horrified by the spectacle it is because he is mysteriously blinded. 
The nearest Newman comes to an acknowledgment of this 
portentous fact of the Papal order is to admit that in the course 
of a history extending over a thousand years, doubtless there are 
some things to regret and explain. He actually subscribes to _ 
the delirious finding of a French zealot. “ Holy Church,” says 
this quaint person, “ has never shed one drop of innocent blood. 
Protestantism, in its baleful progress, has shed torrents.” New- 
man’s picture of the medieval times of Papal predominance is 
like that which might be given by some sophistical Hindoo 
idealist Who, harking back to some visionary golden age of Hindoo 
religion should give an alluring picture of its beauties and 
benefits and should inflame the spirit of his countrymen by saying 
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“What a debt of indignation we owe to the spoiler who has 
ploughed up all this scene of peace and purity.” Meanwhile, 
he is quite silent on the ghastly seamy side of Hindoo history. 
He says nothing about the immolation of widows, the suicidal 
orgies of Juggernaut, the exposure of infants, the miseries of 
caste, the vogue of female degradation and helplessness. The 
dark places of India have been full of the habitations of cruelty, 
but upon all this the idealist keeps his thumb. At the same 
time he is very copious upon the abuses of British rule. He can 
give chapter and verse for a lurid list of British wrongs and 
outrages and, according to his account, British history in India 
has been an unrelieved tale of sin and misery. There is nothing 
impossible in such a feat of bamboozlement. It is an affair 
mainly of omission and wrong emphasis. The clever Hindoo 
idealist could achieve such a feat, but his picture would be a 
misrepresentation, a sophism, a lie. Pretty much like this 
supposed Hindoo inversion of things is Newman’s reading of 
Protestant history as given in his Lectures on the Present Position 
of Catholics in England. His contemporary, Lord Acton, 
editor of the Cambridge History, a Romanist, although a curiously 
truthful and candid one, said of Newman that he was the 
“ manipulator, not the servant, of truth.” Newman professed 
to have seen a vision certifying that the Church of Rome is the 
true Church and haunt of salvation. He was loud and eloquent 
in his endeavours to convert us all to the same belief. Our point 
has been to prove that he has some initial disabilities that utterly 
unfit him for the réle of a spiritual guide. 


Joun 


Bower, Caithness. 


PRIMARY REQUISITES FOR THE SPEEDY 
EVANGELISATION OF CHINA 


ARTICLE IV 
THE CHURCH 


Tue chief human agency in the evangelisation of China is not 
the paid workers but the Church. She is the body of Christ 
left to carry on His work and glorify Him on earth. She is the 
Bride of Christ who, with the Spirit and every one who heareth, 
is to say “ Come.” Asin Apostolic days, it is the Church through 
which a knowledge of the Gospel is most widely broadcasted, 
and it is the Church through which the strongest witness is borne 
to its reality and power. It was the Church which Christ loved, 
and to purchase which He shed His precious blood, and it was the 
Church which the great evangelist Peter was especially com- 
missioned to feed and tend and strengthen, and to which the great 
foreign missionary Paul wrote his immortal epistles and upon 
which he spent a very large part of his care and energy. The 
plan upon which Paul worked for the evangelisation of the world 
was precisely that of the Great Commission at the close of 
Matthew’s Gospel. He first won disciples for Christ, then 
gathered them into Churches and then carefully trained them. 
Through direct evangelism, he planted Churches in important 
places and diligently nurtured and trained the members collec- 
tively and individually until they not only stood alone but 
became mighty self-propagating centres, sending forth the Gospel 
light to the regions round about and planting other Churches of 
similar character. The Christian leader in China, foreign or 
native, who would make his life count for most in the evangelisa- 
tion of that land must exercise the same statesmanship. He must 
relate his efforts definitely to the development of a self-reliant 
and self-propagating Christian Church. He must devote 
himself to the highest welfare of that Church, believing in it as 
God’s chosen instrument for the saving of the Chinese people. 
He mugt see in it China’s only hope in this present age. He must 
realise himself and do all he can to impress upon others the fact 
that the greatest good anyone can do to China is to do his full 
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part toward furnishing her with a Church after Christ’s own 
heart." Such a Church is not built up without much prayer 
and faithful toil. ‘The successful evangelist must have a pastor’s 
heart. Having travailed for the rebirth of men, he must travail 
for them again until Christ be formed in them, While it 
retained its early love, the Church at Ephesus was probably the 
very strongest local centre of evangelising power. It was here 
that Paul by the space of three years ceased not to admonish every 
one night and day with tears declaring unto them the whole 
counsel of God and teaching them not only publicly but from 
house to house. How different the results would have been had 
Paul tried to manage that outstation from his arm-chair at 
Antioch with perhaps one or two brief visits a year for the 
purpose of baptising new members, disciplining the older ones 
of whose sins he might chance to learn, holding Communion, 
and taking up a collection. It is the missionary who, in spite of 
privations and discomforts and often of spiritual loneliness, 
gives of his time and heart ungrudgingly to his outstations, 
giving them his very self along with the Gospel,—it is that one 
who receives the rich reward of him who sows in tears. The 
old-style missionaries like Dr. Corbett and Dr. Nevius did this 
very thing; and, thank God, there are today in China many 
who are following in their steps ; but the most urgent need in 
that land today is for more men, foreign and Chinese, with the 
true shepherd heart to tend the flock of the Lord which He has 
purchased with His blood for His special ownership and use. 
If, in the development of institutional work, this all-important 
branch of Christian service be allowed to lag behind, the other 
forms of work will be of small avail. Christian students will not 
be recruited for the schools and Christian service, and those 
trained in the schools for such service will lack the guidance and 
inspiration in the work which might well be of more practical 


* One of the most disappointing things about our great Union Universities in China is their failure 
toimpress this fact upon their students. Prof. Richard H. Ritter, of Yenching, says of the students there, 
' “ Christian students in Yenching are frankly wary of the Church. They don’t like the very word 
itself because of associations which they have brought with them from wherever they came . . 
they don’t wish to enter the ministry . . . they seem to have an over-mastering preference to 
teach in Christian schools or align themselves with Christian institutions and yet their Christian 
idealism is in many cases highly inspiring and even surprising.’ 

Experience of an entirely different nature with students in institutions where the unique place 
and supreme importance of the church are emphasised, as well as Prof. Ritter’s own wery evident 
attitude, causes one to doubt the reason given by him for the deplorable feeling of the Yenching 
students toward the institution without which there is no hope in this age for China nor any other 
land. Whatever its cause, this general feeling toward the church in many of our higher institutions 
must be changed if they are to take any considerable part in the accomplishment of our great work. 
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help than all they got in school. Whatever else is done or left 
undone, the all-important work of building up the Church 
must not be neglected. 

Here it is especially imperative that God’s plummet be kept 
in hand. Through the faithful preaching of the true evangel, 
the Church must have been founded on the Rock Christ Jesus ; 
but upon this Rock the builders are warned of God to take heed 
' how they build. From a careful study of our Lord’s prayer for 
His Church and His seven letters to it, we may, I think, sum up 
His ideals for it in about seven words. He desires it to be a living, 
growing, holy, working, praying, loyal and united church. A 
living church must be composed of those who have been born 
again and who possess a living faith in the Son of God who 
redeemed them with His blood. The Church in China shows 
decided signs of life but, I fear, is suffering seriously in many 
places from auto-intoxication as a result of too much dead and 
decaying matter within its system. In the natural desire for 
numerical growth, care has been too much relaxed in the reception 
of new members, The Church officers should be trained and 
expected to demand of candidates for admission a really credible 
profession of their faith, a profession satisfactorily evidenced by 
a fair knowledge of saving truth and an earnest desire for more 
knowledge, true repentance of sin, a promise to take Christ as 
the absolute Lord of his life, and a clear indication in the outward 
life that this promise is not an empty one. 

The spiritual growth of the Church through the diligent use 
of the means of grace should be promoted in every possible way. 
As the settling of native pastors over local churches or ‘districts 
frees the foreign pastors more and more for the holding of special 
meetings and classes for the instruction and training of the 
Christians, this form of work should be greatly enlarged. In 
the wonderful results obtained in Korea from the great station 
classes into which so large a proportion of the church membership 
is gathered for several days each year, we have an indication of 
what it would mean for the Chinese Church if they could be 
induced more generally to enter such classes. By far the chief 
drawback to the Church’s growth in grace, is in its failure to keep 
the Sabbath day. The duty and blessing of strict Sabbath 
keeping should be stressed by faithful admonition and example, 
a better provision for a profitable use of the day, and, as a last 
resort, the discipline of those in actual control of their own time 
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who obstinately refuse to keep the day. A turning from their 
besetting sin of Sabbath desecration would bring an untold 
blessing to the Church. It would go far towards deepening 
their prayer-life as individuals and as families and would prove 
a wonderful aid to the sorely needed promotion of Bible study 
and knowledge. The inability of a considerable portion of the 
Church even to read the Bible is both appalling and inexcusable. 
By the faithful use of a considerable portion of each Sabbath day 
and a few minutes each week day, even the dullest old woman 
should be able to acquire a reading knowledge of God’s Word 
especially if she had been taught the phonetic script. Holiness 
should be most earnestly prayed and worked for in the Church, 
The members should be lovingly and earnestly warned that they 
who practise the works of the flesh shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God, The entire Church membership should be taught that 
the toleration of sin not only destroys their influence on outsiders 
but keeps them from God’s blessing. Their testimony against 
sin should be so strong as to make it well-nigh intolerable for the 
Achans within their midst. The responsibility for cleaning up 
each Church should be thrown upon the local officers and member- 
ship. He that saith, “ I know Him and keepeth not His com- 
mandments is a liar and the truth is not in him.” But Holiness 
is not merely an absence of moral uncleanliness. That is only 
its negative side. On the positive side, it involves whole-souled 
consecration to Christ. It is not only a dying unto sin but a 
living unto God. In all those whom He has bought with a price, 
Christ deserves and demands such consecration. He claims all 
they have and are. These claims should be pressed upon the 
consciences of the Chinese Church and the way of holiness as 
well as its obligation should be clearly and lovingly pointed out. 
Much has been done along this line at the summer conferences 
under the auspices of the Milton Stewart Fund and elsewhere 
by powerful spiritual leaders and many spiritually minded pastors, 
but the need is great for many more spirit-filled men and women 
who can lead the Church to higher ground in its devotion to the 
Master. The evangelisation of China still waits for a holy Church 
whose heart and hand entirely belong to Christ. 

With 999 outside the Church to every member in it, the 
cause of Christ certainly demands a working Church, and every 
effort should be made to put its entire membership to work. 
It is a force to be used quite as truly as a flock to be fed. Each 
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member should be made to hear the Master’s voice saying, 
“Son, go work today in the vineyard.” The Church must be 
encouraged to take more responsibility for and initiative in the 
work. Long dependence upon the foreign missionary for the 
financing and planning of the work has largely paralysed the 
Church. The average member is too prone to look upon the evan- 
. gelisation of his country asa foreign enterprise backed by resources 
which are well-nigh inexhaustible. He is the recipient of grace 
and is grateful for what he has received, but is all too slow to 
realise his obligation to devote his very life to passing on the 
blessing. Those whom the foreigners esteem worthy a part in 
the work, they hire with their foreign funds. Being incapable, 
he has not been given work; what has he to do but passively 
receive his benefits ? To overcome this lethargy, responsibility 
must more and more be thrown upon the Church where it belongs. 
It must be made to feel that the task belongs to tt, and that the 
missionaries are there merely to do all they can to help. It must 
be taken into confidence and frankly made to understand the 
immensity of the task and the comparative smallness of the 
resources. Its counsel should constantly be sought and respected 
as to the use of men and expenditure of money. It should be 
encouraged to take the initiative in planning and providing for 
new work, asking mission help only after it has exhausted its own 
resources. The Stations of the Shantung Mission have for many 
years put the use of their annual appropriations, with the excep- 
tion of. missionary salaries, repairs, and a few minor items, into 
the charge of co-operative committees composed of an equal 
number of Chinese representatives of Presbytery and foreign 
representatives of the Station. These committees have had 
final power to distribute the appropriations to the various branches 
of the work. ‘They have decided upon the personnel and salaries 
of the Chinese employees of the Mission and are empowered to 
make any necessary transfers they see fit within the budget. 
This plan has proven so successful in enlisting interest in the 
work that recently the Chinese have been given considerably 
more than equal representation on the so-called Church Councils 
which have taken the place of the co-operative committees. 
In addition to the lack of an adequate sense of responsibility 
_ discussed above, there are other serious difficulties in the way of 
self-support in China, such as mutual distrust in the handling 
of large sums of money, the extreme poverty of the people, a 
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large proportion of whom are always near the verge of famine, 
and the family, rather than the individual, control of income. 
However, by far the most fundamental difficulty is a general 
- lack of willingness to consecrate to the Lord the possessions which 
they do have and control. 

In urging self-support as the motive for their giving, we are 
suggesting a motive which is entirely toolow. To pay for Gospel 
privileges for one’s self or family or community because one has 
to or even because one ought to, is not a very inspiring reason for 
Christian giving. It is far better if one can be persuaded to 
give to supply the needs of others outside his little circle, as when 
he gives to the support of a Home Missionary in a distant province, 
the building of a church in another country, or the relief of 
famine sufferers several hundred miles away. Perhaps the most 
natural first step in altruistic giving is when the missionary gets 
a group of Christians to feel a responsibility for the relief of local 
suffering. They will be sure to ask the missionary for his 
contribution but, if he is wise, he will wait until they have put 
theirs on the table first. But even the supply of need is not 
high enough to be the chief motive for Christian giving. There 
is nothing that can take the place of gratitude to Christ for all 
that He has given up and suffered for our redemption. This 
alone can cause us to first give ourselves to the Lord and then 
cheerfully put all that we possess at His disposal, to use whatever 
portion He sees fit “ that His house may have bread,” returning 
the remainder to us for the supply of our own needs. Really 
to impress this lesson on the heart of any one is to make him a 
cheerful and constant giver for all the rest of his life. Many a 
humble Chinese Christian has learned this lesson in a wonderful _ 
way and, like the Macedonians of old, insists on giving far beyond 
his power. Many out of their poverty give a tithe or more. I 
well remember a poor half-blind farm hand who, out of his 
monthly wage of fifty cents, regularly gave five cents. If all the 
Chinese Christians did as well, there would be no problem of the 
church’s self-support. Unfortunately they donot. With shame 
we have to admit that most country Christians probably give 
less to the Lord’s cause than they gave to idol worship before 
they became Christians. Possibly their greatest stumbling-block 
along this line is the way we missionaries live. To really teach 
these Chinese the lesson of sacrificial giving, we should have to 
deny ourselves many of what we have been accustomed to 
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consider the necessities of life. While we could not expect to 
live as the Chinese do without seriously hampering our efficiency 
and jeopardising our health or even our lives, perhaps a real 
honest experiment would teach us that many of these “ neces- 
sities,” though exceedingly convenient, are really far from neces- 
sary. The very fact of our trying our best to save for the Lord’s 

‘ cause, not merely by depriving ourselves of many of the comforts 

- to which the Christians knew we were accustomed, but even by 
gladly suffering serious physical hardship for our Redeemer, 
would not fail to exert its influence, and bear fruit in other lives. 
With the challenge of an unparalleled opportunity to evangelise 
one-fourth the population of the globe, there is a call upon the 
little church in China for heroic work and sacrifice. There is 
a call as strong as there was in Apostolic times to endure hardness, 
physical as well as spiritual, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 
the missionary and his Chinese colleague who would retain the 
leadership, must keep in the van, or at least as near to it as possible, 
May they all prove willing in the day of God’s power ! 

If our Lord’s cause in China needs a working Church, it 
much more needs a praying Church, which shall claim in that 
work the promised resources of almighty power. Indeed, if we 
would put the Church to work, we must first get it on its knees. 
If its work is to count at all, we must keep it there. There is 
nothing which encourages me so much about the Church in China 
as the fact that.it is becoming more and more a praying Church. 
If the spirit of supplication should be poured out upon the entire 
Church in that great land as it has been done in many places, 
the Church would soon put its shoulder to the task with a willing- 
ness and strength beyond our fondest dreams and the task would 
soon be finished. The leadership that Church most needs today 
is one which the Holy Spirit can use with might in teaching it 
to pray, for it can advance and do its work only on its knees, 

The Church to please its Lord must also be a Joyal Church. 
It must be prepared to witness for Him even with its very life- 
blood. The test of fiery persecutions has shown this true of the 
Chinese Church to a remarkable degree. This is one of our 
strongest encouragements to believe that the Church actually has 

taken ‘root in China and has become indigenous. But there is 
another phase of loyalty which is equally essential and more 
urgently required at the present time. It is intolerance of treason 
inthecamp. Twokinds of traitors or false brethren were declared 
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anathema by Paul: those who professed to be the followers of 
Christ, yet did not love Him, and those who professed to be 
ministers of the Gospel, yet perverted the one true Gospel by 


. substituting a false one. According to the plain teaching of our 


Lord and His Apostles, Christian fellowship with either of these 
two classes involves disloyalty to Him. It is wrong for a church 
not to exclude from its fellowship those who, by this wilful 
refusal to keep Christ’s commandments clearly show that they 
do not love Him. It is far from kind to them and most dis- 
honouring to Christ to permit them to continue to defile His 
Church to which they do not really belong. After much 
faithful prayer and admonition and ample opportunity for repent- 
ance, they should, if persistent, be suspended from communion 
and ultimately excommunicated from the Church. One of the 
weakest features of the Chinese Church is their hesitancy to deal 
with this class of members, especially when it is composed of 
rich or influential men. Were it not for the influence of the 
foreign missionaries and a few of the more conscientious of 
the native ministers and elders, they would be little if any better 
in this respect than the average American Church where discipline 
seems to have become a thing of the forgotten past, and a 
Nehemiah is badly needed to mourn over and rebuild the walls 
between the city of God and the surrounding world. This, 
rather than the love of power, is the principal reason for the 
hesitancy of many missionaries to turn their country charges 
over to the Chinese. They are afraid the walls they have built 
with such meticulous care will be allowed to crumble. However, 
the missionary makes a great mistake when he allows the officers 
and members of the Church to throw upon him the main 
responsibility of preserving the purity of the Church. Paul’s 
method was to put the responsibility upon the local Church 
where it belonged, and to do his utmost to persuade them to take 
the initiative in matters of discipline. As Mr. Roland Allan, 
formerly of North China, shows so well in his excellent book on 
Missionary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours? the great missionary 
Apostle wisely preferred to deal with offenders indirectly through 
the local Church rather than directly. The testimony against 
the evil is far stronger thus and the discipline more keenly felt. 
So the missionary pastor will do his most effective work in this 
way by arousing the consciences of his flock upon the evil of 
condoning gross sin within their midst and impressing upon them 
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the fact that it is their own Church which will suffer. As soon 
as men can be found possessing the New Testament qualifications 
for elders, he should urge the organisation of churches in the field 
under his care. Until they are forthcoming, he should advise 
his people to pray and wait for them. When suitable Chinese 
pastors with real shepherd hearts are raised up by the Lord, he 
should thankfully consent to divide his large responsibility with 
' them. Tactfulness and sympathy will still go far toward insuring - 
the carrying on of his wise policies; and even though serious 
mistakes are sometimes made, his Chinese colleagues will learn 
by experience the wisdom of his counsels, and what discipline is 
exerted will come with far more force from a Chinese than from 
a foreigner. A Church with an uncompromising testimony 
against those who betray their Lord by sinful lives, a Church which 
has no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness but rather 
even reproves them, such a Church alone can retain its self- 
respect and the real esteem of men. Best of all, it will please 
its Lord and receive His blessing. This is the Church we must 
have in China. 

Equally essential to its life and usefulness is it for a Church 
to show its loyalty to Christ in intolerance of false teachers who 
would pervert the Gospel. Here the Chinese Church is at a 
double disadvantage. It belongs to a race which is noted for 
its politeness and its readiness to compromise in order to avoid 
offending others. In its effort to please men, it sometimes is 
tempted to fall short in fulfilling its obligations as a servant of 
Jesus Christ. Then, too, false teaching is often brought to it 
from foreign lands by missionaries sent out by trusted: mission 
boards, men who control its principal source of funds and to whom 
they naturally look for leadership. Not infrequently these 
missionaries are of a strong personality which wins the respect and 
affection of their Chinese constituency, and they are skilled, as 
are their colleagues in America, in the fine art of concealing their 
real doctrinal position by the use of orthodox terminology in 
unusual senses. In this way, they obtain a following to whom 
they may gradually disclose their destructive views. It is natural 
for this class of missionaries to prefer teaching to preaching ; so 
many of them find their way into schools of higher learning, 
whete among the immature minds of students their plausible 
errors spread as does a gangrene. Taken at this two-fold 
disadvantage, the general attitude of the Chinese Church has been 
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one of strongly but vainly protesting toleration. They have not 
yet shown that splendid courage of conviction which their sister 
Church in Korea has shown in refusing to accept the help of 
_ unsound missionaries, though there are some of the latter who 
doubtless are wise in not attempting to transfer their membership 
to the Church in China. With the growth of nationalism and 
the proposed federated union of truly evangelical Churches in 
China, it is to be hoped that the loyalty and courage of at least 
one large section of the Church will rise to the occasion, and 
insist that all who work under or in co-operation with them ring 
true to the Word of God and the fundamentals of Christian faith. 
The Chinese Church should, in loyalty to Christ, keep a close 
watch over the religious instruction given in all the Christian 
schools, from kindergarten to university, which minister to its 
constituency. It should decline recognition to any school whose 
teaching in any essential point is contrary to the Scriptures, or 
leads its students to doubt their claim to be the Word of God. 
It should demand the safeguarding of that teaching by an annual 
subscription of all the teachers and directors to a satisfactory 
doctrinal statement. 

The Church in China, if it would meet with the approval 
of its Master, must be a united Church, united in the Father and 
the Son even as they are one in a deep vital loving spiritual unity. 
This is the Church’s greatest testimony to the divine mission 
of its Redeemer and to God’s love. Its members must give 
diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond, not of 
enforced uniformity of government, but of peace. Where there 
is one life, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father, 
this unity already exists and may manifest itself in the very 
deepest way quite apart from outward church union ; but without 
that foundation, no amount of mere organisation can bring it 
about. Where there is fundamental agreement, some form of 
close co-operation or union, federated or organic, is most desirable, 
and is being earnestly sought in China on all sides; but neither 
co-operation nor union in distinctively Christian work can ever 
meet with divine approval, which is accomplished at the expense 
of loyalty to Him and to His truth. The unequal yoking together 
of believers and unbelievers in the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity can never please our Lord nor prove the bond of 
peace. How can two walk together unless they be agreed ? 
For the two fundamentally antagonistic forms of faith represented 
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‘ in the Protestant Churches of China today to be bound together 
in the same inclusive organisation cannot fail to promote 
discord and become an intolerable strain to Christ’s true 
followers. It is the failure of a large portion of the Church to 
see this that, if persisted in, will bring about the gathering of 
most of China’s Christians into two instead of one church union, 

The recently organised Church Union initiated by the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians and known as the Church of 
Christ (in China), while it has been incorrectly represented as 
having been formed on a strictly evangelical basis, was confessedly 
built upon the principle of a broad inclusiveness, which would 
not only obliterate denominational differences, but would tolerate 
within its ministry denial of some of the most vital doctrines. 

*Following as closely as possible the authoritative Chinese 
version of the three brief articles which comprise their “ credal 
statement of fundamentals,” we read :— 

(1) We believe in Jesus Christ as Redeemer and as the 
Foundation of the Church, and our aim is the establishment of 
His Kingdom throughout the earth. . 

(2) We accept the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the inspired Word of God and the supreme authority 
in matters of faith and duty. 

*“(3) We acknowledge the Apostles’ Creed as a fair expres- 
sion of (literally ‘capable of expressing’) important doctrines 
believed in common by the orthodox church.” 

While a superficial reading of these articles may not reveal 
anything alarming, a careful scrutiny cannot fail to convince 
anyone who is really awake to the actual world-wide condition 
of the Church, that this doctrinal basis forms a very inadequate 
protection against the so-called “ modernism ” which is seeking 
so persistently to pervert the one true Gospel of the Grace of 
God. Among other things, it should be carefully noted that 
the doctrinal basis does not definitely commit the ministers and 
other officers of “'The Church of Christ in China” to the 
essential doctrines of the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the Atone- 
ment, the Plenary Inspiration and infallibility of the Scriptures 
as a rule of faith and practice, or even the Apostles’ creed, as a 
statement of their own faith. If these important doctrines had 

t ‘The following account of the doctrinal position of the “ Church of Christ in China” is taken 


largely from an article of mine entitled “On an Unsafe Basis’ which appeared in the April, 1929, num- 
ber of the Moody Bible Institute Montbly. vate 
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been inadvertently omitted it would have been serious enough ; 
but the fact is that in the Provisional General Assembly of “ ‘The 
Church of Christ in China ” of 1922, which submitted the basis 
_of union to the district associations and presbyteries, most earnest 
attempts were made to incorporate in the doctrinal basis definite 
affirmations of all of these vital doctrines ; but, with the single 
exception of the substitution of “ Redeemer” for “ Saviour 
and Lord ” in the first article by a very close vote, these attempts 
were all resolutely voted down. Moreover, by ratifying the 
doctrinal basis as submitted, those district associations and 
presbyteries which entered the union put themselves on record 
as not deeming any change in that doctrinal basis essential. Many 
Chinese and even some unsophisticated foreigners have been 
misled by the insertion of the word “‘ Redeemer ” in the article 
referred to above; but few “liberals ” would admit that that 
word in itself would bind anyone to an acceptance of the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the Atonement, especially as the Provisional 
General Assembly, in voting down even the simple statements 
that Christ “ shed His blood to redeem us from our sins ” or that 
He suffered death for that purpose, declined to commit itself 
as to how He redeemed us. Article 2 appears to be a fairly 
strong statement, too strong in fact to suit some of the more 
“ liberal,” but by no means strong enough for safety in view of 
the fact that the Provisional General Assembly refused to state 
that the Scriptures were in their entirety the Word of God, or 
that they were all inspired, or that they were the only infallible 
or perfect rule of faith and practice; and, in the argument, a 
number of statements of Scripture, such as the creation of the 
world in six days, were boldly pointed out as false and misleading. 
The contention of some that the acknowledgment of the Apostles’ 
Creed in Article 3 does commit the Church to some of the 
essential doctrines in question is absolutely unsound in that that 
article is so worded that any historian, however rationalistic, 
would doubtless be willing to subscribe to it, But that no one 
would be bound by it to a personal acceptance of the Apostles’ 
Creed. In fact, an amendment was lost to make the article read, 
“ T acknowledge the Apostles’ Creed in its entirety as a statement 
of important doctrines of my faith.” In opposing this amend- 
ment, speakers pointed out a number of statements in the 
Apostles’ Creed to which they could not assent or to which assent 
should not be required. The result was that the wording of 
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this article was allowed to remain in such shape that it could be 
subscribed to without committing one’s self to any particular 
article of that historic creed, be it the resurrection of the body, 
the descent of Christ into Hades, His virgin birth, or even His 
deity itself. Therefore it is clearly misleading to represent 
Article 3 as binding anyone to any of the doctrines omitted in 
the rest of the doctrinal basis. It may be added, by the way, 
that one would look in vain even in the Apostles’ Creed for any 
' mention of the Atonement or the Scriptures or any adequate 
statement of the Trinity. From the above facts, to which my 
personal testimony is corroborated by statements signed by 
~ fellow-commissioners to the 1922 meeting, is it not clear that the 
doctrinal basis of the newly constituted “ Church of Christ in 
China,” as it reads at present, is of far too large a mesh to screen 
the infant Church against the rationalistic and “ modernistic ” 
influx from state universities and apostate church schools in the 
west, as well as an increasing number of unsound ministerial 
candidates from mission schools in China? 

In behalf of the Chinese, it is gratifying to observe that 
the doctrinal basis was not of their making, nor would it, in our 
opinion, have been adopted by them had they fully understood 
the issue. It was formulated by a sub-committee of seven 
foreigners and only four Chinese chosen by a committee a majority 
of whom were foreigners ; and it and the entire constitution were 
rushed through the Provisional General Assembly with less than 
one and a half days’ discussion in the Chinese language, during 
which, the delegates were earnestly pleaded with not to try to 
make any more changes than necessary in a doctrinal -basis 
arrived at by the committee after much consultation and prayer. 
The votes in the presbyteries were very materially affected by 
the prevailing impression that to oppose the doctrinal basis as it 
stood was to block the way to union. Thus the very natural 
desire for a permanent outward expression of Christian unity in 
China became a powerful incentive to vote through a particular 
basis of union which was so far from satisfactory, to the Presby- 
terians at least that, in their first vote, eight presbyteries declined 
to ratify the basis of union (six of them by unanimous vote), and 
others voted with distinct amendments.’ Indeed, the negative 
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Some of these were subsequently brought into the union by the unauthorised and, in an organi- 
cally united Church, thoroughly impracticable promise of the Executive Committee to allow each 
Synod to retain its own creed in addition to the union creed, if it so chose. 
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vote was so strong that three presbyteries, the Synod of North 
China and many individual ministers and elders solemnly declined 
to acknowledge the correctness of the announcement in 1925 by 
_ the Executive Committee of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in China that the union overture had received 
the required two-thirds vote of the presbyteries, 16 to 8. Among 
other things, they challenged the status of one presbytery in 
relation to the General Assembly, and the right of another synod- 
less presbytery to divide itself and so to cast two votes instead of 
one. A request to arrange for a careful and impartial investiga- 
tion of these protests was ignored by the hurried dissolving 
Presbyterian General Assembly of 1927, an Assembly which, 
like its predecessor in 1922, was illegally constituted in that a 
large proportion of its commissioners were appointed by presby- 
teries which had actually left the Presbyterian Church and were 
then governed by the union constitution. The protest of the 
Synod of North China against this illegality was also completely 
ignored by the Assembly of 1927, probably from lack of time and 
a failure to appreciate the real sense of injustice behind that and 
other protests. Inasmuch as it had been officially announced 
beforehand that this meeting was for the purpose of dissolving 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in China, few 
commissioners opposed to the union overture felt it worth while 
to attend. The majority, through the error of counting the 
votes of a number of presbyteries which, by the confession of the 
Executive Secretary of the Church of Christ in China, were 
already functioning under the constitution of that Church, were 
led to acquiesce in the announcement of the Executive Committee 
and the declaration of the Moderator that more than the required 
two-thirds of the presbyteries had voted in favour of union, and 
to pass a resolution to dissolve the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in China. 
But the Presbyterian Church in China was not dissolved. 

It continues as the Synod of North China, some thirteen thousand 
strong, and at least one large independent presbytery, who are 
determined to stand firm for the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints, These loyal thousands are continuing as Presbyterians, 
not from any disinclination to church union, but because they 
are opposed to union on the entirely too “ liberal ” basis which 
was adopted. The Synod of North China has made a definite 
proposal to all other Christian bodies in China for the formation 
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of a federated union church to be known as the League of Christian 
Churches on a doctrinal basis which rings clear and true on the 
great fundamental truths of God’s Word : so, in prayerful depen- 
dence upon God for His grace and blessing, we may confidently 
look forward to at least one great united interdenominational 
church body in China through which uncompromisingly loyal 
testimony to the glorious Gospel of our Blessed Lord will 
continue to be given in that dark land where such testimony is 
needed so profoundly. We would plead for your earnest prayers 
for the presbyteries and congregations of sound evangelical 
faith that have been induced to enter the Union Church 
~ known as “ The Church of Christ in China,” that they may be 
kept true to Christ, and may eventually see their mistake and 
either effect the needed revision of their doctrinal basis or 
withdraw from that Church, if it persists in refusing to utter 
clear testimony on some of the absolutely essential doctrines of 
the Christian faith. In any case, it is to be earnestly hoped 
that they may also join the League of ‘Christian Churches and 
stand with it for the truth. 

This plan for a thoroughly evangelical League of Christian 
Churches is meeting with a wide and enthusiastic welcome. 
Many are earnestly hoping that it may prove a powerful instru- 
ment in the Lord’s hand, not only for rescuing His Church 
throughout China from the inroads of unbelief but also for 
leading it on to that place where He can fully own and use it in 
the early accomplishment of the work He has for it to do in that 
great land. 

The purpose of these lectures has been to show that the 
evangelisation of China is the greatest task before Christ’s Church 
today, and that it is the Church’s grandest opportunity, that 
there is every reason to believe that the task can be speedily 
accomplished, that we may look for this accomplishment not by 
human might nor power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts, 
and that we may confidently expect that Spirit to work with 
almighty power through instruments, however weak in themselves, 
which meet with His approval. Upon the basis of these truths, 
we have tried faithfully to apply the plummet of God’s revealed 
will to the character and work of those men and women who are 
giving their lives to China’s evangelisation, to the message which 
they are proclaiming, and to the Church which they are estab- 
lishing. In no spirit of unkind criticism, but in earnest and loving 
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solicitude for the great work which is dearer to him than life 
itself, along with the most hopeful expectation for its outcome, 
the author of these lectures has frankly confessed its faults—faults 
for which he humbly acknowledges his share of responsibility. 
He has done this that you may have a more intelligent understan- 
ding of the nature and importance of our problems and unite 
with us in every possible way in a great determined spiritual 
struggle to overcome them all through the almighty help of God, 
and to finish the work which He gave us to do over there in China, 
the greatest of all mission fields. Let us plead with God and give 
Him no rest until, for His own glory and the salvation of untold 
millions of precious souls, He abundantly supplies all the requisites 
for the speedy evangelisation of China ! 


Ausert B, Dopp. 
Princeton. 


(Concluded.) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DR. ABRAHAM 
KUYPER FOR REFORMED THEOLOGY 


In the next fall the Free University of Amsterdam, the only 
thoroughly Reformed University in the world, will celebrate its 
semi-centennial. At the head of its founders is the name of 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper—1837-1920—not only famous as the name 
of a great statesman, but before all as the name of a theologian, 
to whom all churches of his homeland and abroad are indebted. 
His mighty personality and his powerful word have aroused the 
reformed people of the Netherlands to undergo the great 
sacrifices needed by the creation and maintenance of such an 
institution. It was he who impressed the thought of a Christian 
and Reformed Universitas litterarum upon the hearts of his simple 
people, in order to get men qualified to act as Christians in all 
spheres of life. His ideal was not a theological seminary only 
for the service of the Church, but a University with all possibilities 
for training capable teachers in low—and high—schools, lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, politicians. From very small beginnings 
the University has grown up into an efficient factor in the Dutch 
national life and has well deserved the respect that competent 
judges are paying to the work done by its professors and students. 
When Dr. Kuyper passed away to his Lord on the 8th of 
November, 1920, he left a rich heritage of blessing to his mournful, 
pious people, the “ Kleine luyden,” as he used to say. 

I am not contemplating a description of the whole life and 
work of Dr. Kuyper as a statesman, as pastor, as writer, or as 
founder of a strong political Christian party. For those of our 
readers, who want to learn more from him, I mention the 
biography, Abraham Kuyper, by J. C. Rullmann, in the Dutch 
language, and in the German language, Dr. Abr. Kuyper, Ein 
Lebensbericht, by the writer of this article. It is my purpose, to 
give here a short summary of his work as a theologian, and to 
throw some light on the significance he has had for his homeland 
and Reformed Theology in general. 


I 
Tue Worp or Gop 
The theological thinking of Dr. Kuyper has its point of 
departure in his strong belief in the Sovereignty of God and in 
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the absolute authority of His Word. When a student at the 
University of Leiden, 1855-62, he came under the influences of 
the rationalism and criticism prevailing there in those days, and 
personified in the person of his learned teacher, Prof. Dr. J. H. 
Scholten. Higher and Destructive Criticism of the Bible, and 
the adoration of the human reason as the supreme authority in 
all matters, were the principal features of that rationalism, as 
they are still today. The spiritual conditions in the congregations 
of the “Dutch Reformed Church” (the Established Church) 
were corresponding to the situation in the Universities : 
either a superficial rationalism or a dead orthodoxyor a degenerated 
and weak pietism. Especially the upper ten in the intellectual 
and commercial world were wholly alienated from the life of 
the Church of their fathers. 

After having finished his theological studies, and after having, 
with great honours, gained the degree of a Doctor of Divinity, 
Dr. Kuyper was appointed to his first pastorate in the small 
rural church at Beesd in 1864. He accepted the call, as he says 
himself, not as a modern man in the vulgar meaning of the word, 
but with an unregenerated heart and proud of his talent and his 
scholarship, and unacquainted with the gospel of saving grace. 
But the quiet village became his Damascus. ‘Through God’s 
providence a simple farmer’s daughter must be the instrument, 
which by her words and prayers brought the young doctor to 
conversion. And his conversion was a thorough-going one, 
leading his heart and his head into a full surrender to the will of 
God. “ The obedient servant of Christ, and the firm defender of 
our Reformed Creed, sanctified by the blood of numberless 
martyrs in the history of his people, was born in one and the 
same hour. The miracle is performed, Kuyper sees the light, 
and with one all-embracing movement he casts himself, giant 
intellect and all, thoroughly bound and captive, before the cross 
of the newly-found Christ.” (Dr. W. Burggraaff, in The 
Evangelical Student, 1930.) The pious and simple-minded people 
in the Netherlands, hitherto without a spiritual leader, who was 
also equal to the task of fighting against the enemies of the 
Reformed faith efficiently, began eagerly to listen to the aii 
voice God had raised for them. 

In opposition to a theology that had lost the Word - God, 
Dr. Kuyper dared to proclaim the absolute authority of the 
Bible as the revelation of the living God. ‘“ Very improperly 
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the Scriptures have been represented as only the formal principle 
of the Reformed confession. The conception of genuine 
Calvinism lies much deeper. The meaning of Calvin was 
expressed in what he called the necessitas S. Scripture. This 
necessitas §.$. was for Calvin the unavoidable for the all- 
dominating authority of the Holy Scriptures, and even now it is 
_this very dogma which enables us to understand why it is that 
the Calvinist of today considers the critical analysis and the 
application of the critical solvent to the Scriptures as tantamount 
to an abandoning of Christianity itself. In Paradise, before the 
Fall, there was no Bible, and there will be no Bible in the future 
Paradise of glory.” “ But in our present condition immediate 
communion with God, by means of nature and of our own heart, 
is lost. Sin brought separation instead, and the opposition which 
is manifest nowadays, against the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
is based on nothing else than the false supposition that, our 
condition being still normal, our religion need not be soteriological. 
For, of course, in that case, the Bible is not wanted, it becomes 
indeed a hindrance, and grates upon your feelings, since it 
interposes a book between God and your heart.” ‘“ When there 
are no mists to hide the majesty of the divine light from our eyes, 
what need is there then for a lamp unto the feet or a light upon 
the path? But when history, experience and consciousness 
all unite in stating the fact, that the pure and full light of 
Heaven has disappeared, and that we are groping about in the 
dark, then a different, or if you will, an artificial light must be 
kindled for us—and such a light God has kindled for us in his 
Holy Word.” (Calvinism, Six Stone lectures, by Dr. A. Kuyper.) 
In no way does Kuyper favour a mechanical conception of the 
Bible and its inspiration, and he has a still stronger hatred for the 
useless efforts of the supra-rationalism of his age, to substantiate 
the statement of the divine authority of the Bible by reasonable 
arguments, That advocacy of the Bible, he exclaims, allows to 
the enemy, to prescribe the rule of proceeding to the defender. 
A true reformed theologian has never to act as a defender of the 
Christian truth, but only in assailing the foe is he in his element. 
“ For the Calvinist the necessity of the Holy Scriptures does not 
rest in ratiocination, but on the immediate testimony of the Holy 
Spirit! Our theory of inspiration is the product of historical 
deduction and so is also every canonical declaration of the 
Scriptures, But the magnetic power with which the Scripture 
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_ influences the soul, and draws it to itself, just as the magnet draws 
the steel, is not derived, but immediate. All of this takes place 
in a manner, which is not magical, nor unfathomly mystical, but 
clear, and easy to be understood. God regenerates us—that is 
to say he rekindles in our heart the lamp sin had blown out.” 
“ The regenerate begins to guess the identity of what is stirring 
in the depths of his own soul, and of what is revealed to him in 
Scripture, thereby learning both the inanity of the world around 
him, and the divine reality of the world of the Scriptures, and as 
* soon as this has become a certainty to him, he has personally 
received the testimony of the Holy Spirit.” “ We put no shackles 
on science. If a man wants to criticise, let him criticise. Such 
criticism even holds the promise, that it will deepen our own 
insight into the structure of the scriptural edifice. Only no 
Calvinist ever allows the critic to dash out of his hand, for a 
moment, the prism itself, the Bible, which breaks up the divine 
ray of light into its brilliant tints and colours.” The old principle 
of Luther and Calvin: “ The Word and nothing but the Word,” 
was grasped with new force by Dr. Kuyper and became his life- 
long watchword for his thinking and working, notwithstanding 
the indignation he had to meet with among the mates of his 
student days, whocould not understand that a man of his learning 
and abilities should fall in line with the handful of the despised 
“mystics,” as they were called. Instead of the dogma of liberal 
theology, that we have the Word of God “in the Bible,” he 
maintained the testimony: the Bible is “ the eternal Word of © 
God,” and thus far he was a precursor of the most recent theology 
of a K. Barth and an E. Brunner. 

What in the days of his youth Dr. Kuyper had begun to see 
he did never cease to confess with all the power of his heart and 
his mind. The beloved pastor at Utrecht and Amsterdam, the 
much praised journalist and politician, the university-teacher and 
finally the prime-minister of his country, bowed before the Word 
of God with no less reverence than the pastor of the rural church 
at Beesd, and was never tired of teaching the readers of his papers 
and the students in his academic lectures, that the infallible Word 
will give us the light on all paths of our life. The Bible was to 
him the living Word the Holy Ghost brought to him in every — 
moment. He said: “ The same Spirit that caused the Scripture 
to be written, is also the only one by whom to read and to hear 
its meaning.” “ The testimony of the Spirit is not an outward 
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testimony by proving from some sentences of Flavius Josephus, 
that a certain Jesus of Nazareth must have lived centuries ago— 
no, to be convinced of the truth, is a spiritual process, the purport 
of the Gospel enters our soul, we feel the contrast between that 
Word and our own soul, until we finally comprehend; not the 
Scripture must yield to me, but I must make way to the 
Scripture.” 

Against the superficial assertion of liberal theology, that our 
evangelical faith must be independent of the written Bible and of 
historical facts, Dr. Kuyper taught his people to cling to the facts 
and to believe in a Lord who saves sinners not by thoughts, nor 
doctrines, but by mighty deeds. Therefore he opposed the 
current opinion, that theology is the science of the development of 
religion and has as its object the religious sentiment of men or the 
manifestations of human devoutness, Nothing but the revelation 
of God can be the object of Christian theology, not the mode of 
existence of God, unknown to us, but his revelation, the revelatio 
ectypa.” Without that very object of theology it should lose its 
independent character. A Christian theologian will pay no heed 
to the danger, that theology, as it is the case in the public 
universities in U.S.A. and in the Netherlands, may be banished 
from the number of the acknowledged sciences and may not be 
ranked with the medical or natural or historical sciences. “Such 
theologians, who tried to rehabilitate theology by begging for the 
recognition of the scientific world, have been punished for their 
pusillanimity by being forced through the non-theological science, 
to cut away the heart of theology and to transform it into a 
department of study adapted to the frame of the naturalistic 
sciences.” Laying stress upon the character of theology as fully 
dependent on the divine revelation in the Holy Scripture, Dr. 
Kuyper saved to it its freedom and its self-consciousness. 


II 


Tue Sovereicnty or Gop 


The obedient acceptance of the Bible is the first point to be 
noticed, if we are asking about the significance of Dr. Kuyper for 
Reformed Theology. In this respect he has anticipated many 
considerations of the dialectic theology of today. The influence of 

the Bible led him back to the old forgotten confession of his 
Church. As soon as he heard the voice of God in His Word, he 
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. also heard the voice of the history and of his Calvinistic fore- 
fathers, bringing to him the mighty testimony of the Sovereignty 
of the Almighty God, whose loving hand had seized hold of him 
and had bowed him before the Cross of Calvary. At once he 
became a Christian and a disciple of the great reformer of Geneva 
with his message of sovereign Grace. It was in the teachings of 
Calvinism, that his soul found its resting-place. It was the 
world-wide historic force of Calvinism, that filled him with 
enthusiasm and inspired him with the ideals which he always 
had to plead for. In Calvinism Dr. Kuyper saw not a peculiar 
doctrine, but an all-embracing system of principles, without 
exception deduced from the first principle: the Sovereignty of 
God. But that principle is not a mere theological one, but the 
general cosmological principle in the Calvinistic world-view, that 
“puts its impress upon every department of human life.” 
Calvinism is a life-system. . Whereas “ Luther’s starting point 
was the special soteriological principle of a justifying faith, 
Calvin’s starting point, extending far wider, lies in the general 
cosmological principle of the sovereignty of God.” “ The 
persuasion, that the whole of a man’s life is to be lived as in the 
Divine Presence, has become the fundamental thought of 
Calvinism.” Outside of Calvinism religion is but partial and 
confined to sentiment and ethics. Liberal theology and 
philosophy have made feeling and practical activity the only 
touch-stone for testing the religious gold, and have excluded the | 
authority of religion from the domain of science and public life. 
Kuyper with Calvinism on the contrary, reminds us of the 
commandment of God: “ Thou shalt love God not only with 
all thy heart, but also with allthy mind.” Apart from any limita- 
tion we have to recognise Him as our supreme Lord and to 
render homage to Him in all manifestations of our life. Soli Deo 
Gloria! That was Calvin’s aim of life, it was also the fundamental 
thought of Dr. Kuyper. 

Our relation to the supreme Lord must logically determine 
the relation of man to man. “ If Calvinism places our entire 
human life immediately before God, then it follows, that all men 
or women, rich or poor, weak or strong, as creatures of God, and as 
lost sinners, have no claim whatsoever to lord it over one another, 
and that we stand as equals before God, and consequently as man 
toman. Hence we cannot recognise any distinction among men, 
save such as has been imposed by God Himself, in that He gave 
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one authority over the other, or enriched one with more talents 
than the other, in order that the man of more talents should 
serve the man with less, and in him serve his God. Hence 
Calvinism condemns not merely all open slavery and systems of 
caste, but also all covert slavery of woman and of the poor, it is 
opposed to all hierarchy of men, it tolerates no aristocracy, save 
. such as is able, either in person or in family, by the grace of God, 
to exhibit superiority of character or talent, and to show that it 
does not claim this superiority for self-aggrandisement or ambitious 
pride, but for the sake of spending it in the service of God. So 
Calvinism was bound to find its utterance in the democratic 
interpretation of life ; to proclaim the liberty of nations; and 
not to rest until both politically and socially every man, simply 
because he is man, should be recognised, respected and dealt with 
as a creature created after the Divine likeness.” Therefore Dr. 
Kuyper called Calvinism the warrant, the pledge of the national 
freedom of the Netherlands. Against the liberal theory, that the 
Reformation should have been a revolutionary movement, he 
maintained the fact, that Calvinism made no sudden break with 
the past. “ It was not charged against William of Orange, that 
he was a prince of royal lineage ; he was the more honoured for it. 
But inwardly Calvinism has modified the structure of society, 
not by the envying of classes, nor by an undue esteem for the 
possessions of the rich, but by a more serious interpretation of 
life.” ‘ From the holy fear of God and our united stand before 
His face a holier democratic idea has developed itself, and has 
continually gained ground.” From the Bible Dr. Kuyper had 
learned the dreadful fact of sin, that deprives us of all glory and 
self-assertion, and in spite of the shallow moral optimism of his 
age, and praising the grace of his Saviour alone, he taught a theology 
that is fitted for lost sinners, the theology of the Cross of'Christ. 
With the acknowledgment of the Sovereign God is connected 
for the Calvinist Kuyper a new attitude toward the world. In 
the pious circles of his church he observed an unbiblical fear of 
coming in contact with the world and a perilous awkwardness in 
the judgment of the world. Kuyper in the footsteps of Calvin 
distinguished between the * particular ” grace which works sal- 
vation, and the “ common ” grace by which God, maintaining the 
- life of the world, relaxes the curse which rests upon it, arrests its 
process of corruption, and thus allows the untrammelled develop- 
ment of our life in which to glorify Himself as Creator. In 
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Calvinism, the Church receded in order to be neither more nor 
less than the congregation of believers, and in every department 
the life of the world was not emancipated from God, but from the 
dominion of the Church. Thus domestic life regained its 
independence, trade and commerce realised their strength in 
liberty, art and science were set free from every ecclesiastical 
bond and restored to their own inspirations, and man began to 
understand the subjection of all nature with its hidden forces to 
himself as a holy deity, imposed upon him by the original 
ordinances of Paradise: “‘ Have dominion over them.” Instead 
of monastic flight from the world the duty is now emphasised of 
serving God in the world. “ Puritanic sobriety went hand in 
hand with the reconquest of the entire life of the world, and 
Calvinism gave the impulse to that new development which 
dared to face the world with the Roman thought : nil humanum a 
me alienum puto, although never allowing itself to be intoxicated 
by its poisonous cup.” Kuyper’s doctrine of the Common Grace 


procured the good conscience to his disciples, in the fear of God 
to enter the world and to thank God for the benefits the Creator 
has bestowed on the world. “ We owe it to that dogma,” he justly 


declares, “ that in our circles the most profound investigator 
never ceased to acknowledge himself a guilty sinner and to ascribe 
to God’s mercy alone his splendid understanding of the things 
of the world.” 


Ill 
Tue Cuurcu or Gop 


In those bygone days of his pastorate at Beesd, in which 
Dr. Kuyper had learned to listen to the living Word of God and 
to kneel down before His majesty, he had thirdly got a new vision 
of the Church as the mother of her children. The church, he, 
the son of the manse, had known hitherto, was an established 
church, ruled by a small body of men, who had enslaved the 
congregations and thrown over all Christian discipline on doctrine 
and morals. Every preacher had full liberty of teaching what he 
liked, and no Kirk-session was allowed, to censure him on account 
of his doctrine, or the church members in case of disorderly 
conduct. When Dr. Kuyper became acquainted with the 
writings of Calvin and with the history of Calvinism, he saw 
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another church very different from the church amidst that in 
which he lived. A church, with Jesus Christ as its head and 
King, arose before his eyes and caused him to begin his life-long 
warfare for the restoration of a true Reformed Church. 

The starting-point of Kuyper’s church-view is the important 
Calvinistic persuasion that the Church has its centre in heaven, 
‘ or as the Westminster Confession declares: ‘The Catholic or 
Universal Church, which is invisible, consists of the whole number 
of the elect, that have been, are, or shall be, gathered into one, 
under Christ the Head, thereof; and is the spouse, the body, 
the fulness of Him that fills all in all.’ The Church on earth 
does not send up its light to heaven, but the Church in heaven 
must send its light down to the Church on earth. That Universal 
Church has its form of manifestation here on earth in the different 
local congregations of confessors, endeavouring to live together 
in subordination to Christ as their King. “ For Calvin the Church 
is found in the confessing individuals themselves—not in each 
individual separately, but in all of them taken together, and 
united, not as they themselves see fit, but according to the 
ordinances of Christ.” As for the government of the church, 
Dr. Kuyper says that it, like the Church itself, originates in 
heaven, in Christ. “He most effectually rules his Church by 
means of the Holy Spirit, by whom He works in His members. 
Therefore, all being equal under Him, there can be no distinctions 
of rank among believers, there are only ministers, who serve, 
lead and regulate, a thoroughly Presbyterian form of government, 
the Church power descending directly from Christ .Himself, 
into the congregation, concentrated from the congregation into 
elders and ministers, and by them being administered unto the 
brethren. So the sovereignty of Christ remains absolutely 
monarchical, but the government of the Church on earth becomes 
democratic to its bones and marrow, a system leading to this 
other sequence, that all believers and all congregations being of 
an equal standing, no Church may exercise any dominion over 
another, but that all local churches are of equal rank, and as 
manifestations of one and the same body, can only be united 
synodically, i.e., by way of confederation.” For to understand 
Kuyper’s idea of the Church on earth we must especially pay 
regard to the idea of the Covenant that is at the very bottom of 
his doctrine of the Church. “ Believers who meet together do 
not thereby sever the natural bond, that binds them to their 
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offspring. On the contrary, they consecrate this bond, and by 
baptism incorporate their children in the communion of their 
Church, and these minors are kept in this Church communion 
until, when of age, they become themselves confessors, or sever 
themselves from the church by their unbelief. This is the 
all-important Calvinistic dogma of the Covenant, a prominent 
article of our confession, showing that the waters of the Church 
do not flow outside the natural stream of human life, but cause the 
life of the Church to proceed hand in hand with the natural 
organic reproduction of mankind in its succeeding generations. 
Covenant and Church are inseparable.” 

In untiring efforts Dr. Kuyper endeavoured to line out the 
picture of the Church the Bible and the history of his people had 
implanted in his heart, and to impress it on the minds of the 
believers. Already in his student days he had carried off the 
first prize with a well-grounded essay on the church-ideals of 
Calvin and a’ Lasco, and one of his first publications had been the 
everywhere appreciated edition of the writings of John a’ Lasco, 
the Polish reformer. He longed for a Church unfettered by the 
State, governed by Christ its king and living according to His 
Word. On the purpose that has been assigned to the Church in 
its pilgrimage through the world, we read in Calvinism and 
Religion: “That purpose cannot be human or egoistic, to 
prepare the believer for Heaven, nay upon earth the Church exists 
merely for the sake of God,” that He might be glorified by the 
preaching of the Gospel and the conversions of sinners. More- 
over, from “ this solemn purpose originates the severely spiritual 
culture which Calvinism tried to restore in the services of the 
Church.” “Sensual church-services tend to soothe and flatter 
man religiously, and only the purely spiritual service of Calvinism 
aims at the pure worship of God and at adoration of Him in spirit 
andintruth.” “ The same tendency leads our church discipline, 
that indispensable element of every genuine Calvinistic church 
activity,” instituted to preserve the sanctity of the Covenant. 
Finally we have the service of “Church philanthropy, in the 
Diakonate which Calvin—in distinction from Luther and Zwingli 
—alone understood, and restored to its primordial honour.” 
“ But, in this Diakonate, also, the lofty principle must prevail 
that it may not glorify those who give alms, but only the name of 
Him who moves the hearts of the people to liberality. The 
Deacons are not our servants, but servants of Christ, who through 
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his deacons, purposes to make it manifest that for the whole of 
life He is the Christus-Consolator.” 

That Church, Dr. Kuyper fought for, must be a free Church, 
not a creation of the secular government. “ Her position in the 
State is not assigned her by the permission of the government, 
but jure divino.” “ The government bears the sword which 
‘wounds, not the sword of the Spirit, which decides in spiritual 
questions.” In particular it seemed to Kuyper, that no really 
free church can exist, as long as the State is supporting it by its 
financial means. A Church of Christ, worthy of its name, 
must be a self-supporting Church. The Word of God, the 
Sovereignty of God, the Church of God! behold the three great 
thoughts Dr. Kuyper propagated by his numerous books, by his 
paper for Sunday, De Heraut, and his daily paper De Standaard, 
and by his oral teaching. A struggle of forty years was needed, 
till the seed brought forth its fruit, and in 1886 a strong Free 
Church severed from the Established Church, united with the 
Separated brethren of 1834, and is now gloriously known in the 
world as De Gereformeerde Kerken van Nederland. Above all, it 
is for most due to his work that we meet today an influential 
group of theologians in the Netherlands, in South Africa, and 
in the Dutch speaking parts of the U.S.A., who stick firm 
to our Reformed Confession and to the truth of the Bible and 
who in their testimony before the churches and in their 
scientific theological investigations, are renewing the old 
glorious theme, that “‘ God our Lord is God indeed.” 


W. Kotrnave. 


Vlotho (Westphalia). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A NEW HERMENEUTIC.! 


Dr. F. W. Grosuetve is Professor for the New Testament at the Free University at 
Amsterdam, since long noted in his country for his ability and scholarship. Among 
his publications I name his well-praised explanations of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Now he has gratified us by publishing his 
thoughts on a sound exegesis of the New Testament, a new age en of his large 
learning and of his deep understanding of the Scriptures. . Grosheide is, of 
course, exactly acquainted with the whole literature referring to his subject at 
home and abroad. His starting-point is the supposition, that the Bible is speaking 
to us, not as the document of the religious experience of men, but as the living Word 
of God invested with sovereign authority. In order to explain this Word we have 
not only to meet the requirements needed for the exegesis of any writing from old 
times, a thorough ren a of the language, the grammar, the history, the 
psychology ; but in our approach to the Bible we want, before all, faith and obedience, 
the control by the Spirit of God as the anchor primarius of the Holy Writ. The 
author comments upon all questions, that are connected with the explanation of the 
New Testament: the freedom of exegesis, the significance of the critic, and the 
bounds of it, the exegesis as historical science, the rules for the different topics to be 
explained, as the historical, demonstrating, doctrinal, and prophetical topics, and the 
parables. It is impossible to give here an adequate reproduction of the rich purport 
of the book. I can only express my thankfulness for the help all students of the 
Bible receive from this work of Dr. Grosheide. A translation into the English or the 
German language is very desirable and would make the book more useful for all 
churches. 

W. Kotruaus. 


Vlotho (Westphalia). 


THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS? 


In recent years a protest against the prevailing uniformitarianism in theology has 
received significant expression in many volumes and in a flood of pamphlets. The 
movement is widely diffused, and in its results is likely to be far-reaching. In this 
conflict of ideas Karl Barth is the most conspicuous figure, but the work of Professor 
Brunner is of scarcely less consequence to the history of the movement. 

Dr. Brunner dates the rise of uniformitarianism in the Church from the 
filtration into it, in the second and third centuries, of Platonic idealism. After the 
downfall of Constantinople in 1453 the “ new learning” created the Renaissance, 
out of which sprang the Aufkiadrung, the confessed parent of present"day “‘ Modernism.” 

In the theology of uniformitarianism catastrophic changes are disallowed, and 
revelation moves along the plane of nature. In this view Christ is one who belongs 
solely to our manhood, one who so fully accepted the Divine Will that He Himself 
became divine. The cross is an affirmation in human experience of Godhead-love— 
a magnet to draw our affection and a beacon to guide our steps. The new life in 
Christ evidences itself merely in a process of betterment, by which the self-disciplined 

 Hermeneutick tendienste van de bestudeering van bet Nieuwe Testament, door Dr. F. W. Grosheide. 
Amsterdam, H. A. van Bottenburg, 1929. 


2 The Theology of Crisis. H. Emil Brunner, Professor of Theology, University of Zurich. 
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will is led into an ordered obedience. And so religion is brought as a province under 
man’s dominion, though the titular sovereign is God. 

“The Theology of Crisis” protests against all this. It affirms strongly three 
momentous facts—God, Sin, Revelation. God is, and He speaks to men, that they 
may hear and answer. His word to them is grace, for He is about to deal with sin. 
These three stupendous terms are as the corner-stones of this new temple of the 
spirit. It is good, in an age when men are not even trying to find “ an effective 

. substitute for God,” but are content to live under an empty heaven, to be met 
with the unhesitating assurance that God is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him. And it is healthful, at a time when the higher man is not 
worrying about his sins, and when the lower man is poisoning the air we breathe, 
that a salutary emphasis should be laid upon the criminal fact of sin. But the 
test-point of this new theology is with reference to its third significant term—the 
divine revelation, or Word. This is so much the case that the trend of which we 
speak is frequently entitled, “ a theology of the Word of God.” 

But where are we to find this Word of God? In the Scriptures, says our 
author, but not in all the Scriptures. Professor Brunner is as much opposed to 
“ Fundamentalism ” as he is to “ Modernism.” On page 41 we read: 


“ Lest we open the door to misunderstandings, let me say that I myself am an adherent of 
a rather radical school of Biblical criticism, which, for example, does not accept the Gospel of 
John as an historical source, and which finds legends in many parts of the Synoptic Gospels.” 


An important question confronts us here. If the Bible is not in its integrity 
the Word of God, how shall we distinguish (as Luther would express it) the Cradle 
from the Child? Professor Brunner says, “‘ It is all a question of faith.” And he 
illustrates his meaning by a sentence from Pascal: “ Pascal represents Christ as 
saying, ‘ Thou wouldst not seek Me, hadst thou not already found Me.’” In this 
really profound saying Pascal presupposes the entire Christian revelation, which is 
here in question. 

Dr. Brunner is of opinion that in spite of these impoverishments of the Sacred 
Records he can still see the authentic figure of our Lord shining through this 
imperfectly accredited evangel. One is free to confess, and to confess joyfully, that 
the Son of God enters so intimately into all the processes of our life that it is very hard 
to escape from Him, and that one may believe savingly upon Him out of a very 
fragmentary acquaintance with Gospel truth. But we cannot base the Christian 
doctrine, nor, ultimately, the Christian faith, on this floating foundation. 

Our author seems to exalt faith against history, experience, reason; whereas 
faith is an act of the entire nature, and God’s word resounds in every chamber of our 
being. He says emphatically ; “The question then is not to be decided by history. 
It is a question of faith.” If Dr. Brunner means by this that history alone, without 
the Spirit cannot authenticate a divine revelation, I presume we are all agreed. 
But he seems to mean more than this. He has told us that he cannot accept the 
Fourth Gospel as an historical source, and that he finds legendary accretions in the 
Synoptics. 

Christianity is a historical religion. When Dr. Robert Candlish was dying, 
he said, “I am resting on the facts.” But there are many who hold the position 
which Dr. Brunner occupies who maintain that the accounts of the miraculous 
conception of the Holy Child and of the vacant tomb of the conquering Saviour 
are mythical additions to the Sacred narrative. If we jettison the incarnation of the 
Word and the resurrection of Jesus we have depotentiated the Gospel. 

And if we discredit the Fourth Gospel as an historical source, how shall we 
assure ourselves that Christ and the Father are One, that the many-mansioned home 
of the blessed awaits the saints, or that the risen and reigning Lord is to return in 
power? How shall we even venture to say that “ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
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but have everlasting life” ? In all the Synoptic Gospels there is no statement of so 
wide a reach. . 

Dr. Brunner says further: “ Faith must cling solely to the Word, and not to 
experience. Experience comes of faith, but faith never comes of experience.” Is 
not this a false antithesis ? Take for example, the case of Abraham. Abraham had 
not the written word, but God came to him through experience. The revelation was 
a divine utterance, but it was formed in humanity. It came, as the light falls, from 
heaven, but it was received by faculties proper to our nature, and rendered active in 
the affairs of common life. And so it was with others of the holy men of old to whom 
the revelation was entrusted. The beginning of the word of the Lord to Hosea was 
the bitter experience of domestic infelicity. Job, driven by pain as a leaf before the 
wind, overstepped the barriers of time, and saw the eternal God governing the ages. 
Asaph, nearly maddened by the privations of the poor, came into the sanctuary to 
challenge God ; there he learned the secret of the divine compassion. 

It is not easy to follow Dr. Brunner’s strictures upon reason. Faith and reason 
spring from the same root, and faith that cannot vindicate itself will die of exhaustion. 
To take reason in the strict meaning usually attached to that word and deny its 
harmony with faith would lead to intellectual suicide. But Dr. Brunner saves himself 
by saying: “1 include in reason every faculty belonging to man as bumanus.” He 
can then add: “ Our reason, which is identical with the essence of our being, is the 
rebel ” who refuses to bow to the divine authority. But true reason, which is the 
candle of God within the soul, cannot conflict with faith : we are commanded to love 
the Lord our God with our mind, and faith demands for itself rational expression. 

It is impossible to isolate faith, for, as Delitzsch has said, faith is that which is 
central to our nature. It engages itself with every faculty of the soul—understanding, 
affections, will. But faith is the gift of God, it is received in the incoming and 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. And thesupreme task of faith is to bear witness to the 
divine revelation. The Spirit and the Word respond to one another, they bear one 
consentient witness. Yet in this volume, so far as I have observed, the Holy Spirit 
is not once named. This fact can scarcely be without significance. The nearest 
approach there is to a reference to the Divine Spirit appears to be a denial of His 
personal distinction : “So God reveals himself in the word because he is spirit, the 
only true personal spirit ” (p. 32). Without a clear doctrine of the Word and the 
Spirit, this new movement, in some respects so promising, will lose itself in the sands 
of the desert. 


Glasgow. 


Davin M. M’Intvrez. 


THE REFORMATION IN ITS LITERATURE* 


We welcome with no slight pleasure this re-issue of one of Dr. Smellie’s most valuable 
literary productions. They possess that indefinable charm which only a peculiarly 
gifted and discriminating pen can impart to its handiwork. Few writers have taken 
their tasks more seriously to heart than did our author. His studious research betrays 
itself in every chapter. Of the extent and variety of his reading there can be no 
question ; but what strikes us most forcibly in the finished article is his thorough 
mastery of his manifold resources. He dandles his leviathan like a kid, with no appear- 
ance of effort. His materials never seem to overburden him, or strain his stalwart 
shoulders. Scrupulously careful to avoid prolixity, he contrives to cover a wide 
extent of ground, and to carry his reader rapidly forward, without any sense of 
distraction or fatigue. This feat is accomplished mainly by a very skilful selection 
of documents or viewpoints, and a very suggestive treatment of them. Dr. Smellie’s 
fine sense of congruity never deserted him ; and that keen appreciation of felicitous 
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language which, with his endowments, enabled him ever and anon to add some 

nuggets of his own to its golden stores, impelled him likewise to garnish his pages 

with the spoils of the land of Helicon, not less prized by esthetic taste like his than 

those of Havilah of old. Indeed, we fancy that some of his incidental quotations 

presume an acquaintance with the range of literature in general by no means common 

in this generation, so much more ignorant of the trophies of the past than the 
t! 

Two chapters in the book before us occupy themselves with two noble con- 
fessions of faith: the Scots Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism. But all the 
rest gather round the redoubtable names of Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, Knox, the 
martyrs Hamilton and Tindale, and finally, by an odd juxtaposition, Blaise Pascal. 
The line of approach to the Reformation adopted consists in a brief review of the 
contribution tendered respectively by mysticism and humanism to the advent of that 
“ bright and blissful” springtide. As a revolt of crushed individuality against the 
incubus of deadweights of ritualism, there can be no doubt of the value of the service 
rendered by the better class of mystics to true religion. Yet we feel a trifle jealous 
of the lavish praise nowadays accorded to that party, with the subjectivism of its 
vaunted “inner light,” its penchant for superseding reason by intuition, and its 
perpetual effort to transcend personality. There is truth in Vaughan’s remark in his 
Hours with the Mystics that it is a school of thought which could plead much greater 
excuse for its vagaries before the Reformation than afterwards. 

Of the polished but pusillanimous Erasmus Dr. Smellie discourses with much 
insight, using his Encomium Moriae for text book, according to the plan indicated by 
his title-page. The witty humanist could never forget how he and his brother had 
been kidnapped by conventual liers-in-wait in their teens, and was bent on paying 
off old scores by pouring the grape-shot of his scorn on monkery. Yet the apparition 
of Protestantism “ frighted him from his propriety”; and, like Seneca, however 
liberal might be the sentiments he vented in private, wordly wisdom counselled him 
at all costs to stand well with the representatives of earthly pomp and grandeur. 
Moreover, his academic temper instinctively recoiled from “ the madness of extremes.” 
When, however, he avows in a letter: mihi conscius sum quantum Herculem baec res 
postulet, et quantulus ego sim pygmaeus, Erasmus fairly quits the too arduous field of 
battle, and leaves the brunt of the fray to be borne by Luther and his colleagues. 
Nor can anyone who has glanced through the great humanist’s Enchiridion remain 
in doubt that works and not faith was the pivot on which his creed, like that of his 
crony, Sir Thomas More, revolved. 

Martin Luther Dr. Smellie appreciates right well. The sturdy, elemental 
energy of the man, his downrightness and simplicity, that dauntless spirit that ever 
rose with the menace of danger, that unshaken faith which was sure of deliverance 
when the sky was most densely thunderladen, and that domesticity of tone and 
heartiness of likes and dislikes which abode as plainspoken as ever amid the distractions 
of fame and leadership—these and other traits of the fiery, yet withal tender-hearted, 
miner’s son of Eisleben all receive their meed of recognition in the vivid portrait 
here drawn. It is the likeness of the Reformer which we catch in his Tischreden, not 
exempt from occasional coarseness or extravagance, but always tremendously sincere 
and gloriously Lutheran. “Every village pastor cannot wear Dr, Luther’s shoes,” 
says the German proverb. We trow not ; they are of another make and size than 
the common standard; but they are his own; and you must not measure their 
wearer by any other man’s foot, if you would avoid a pitiable misfit. 

The mighty roughhewer, though he made not a few mistakes, kept the child’s 
heart alive within the man’s, and had a grand hold to his dying day of experimental 
religion. His faith, as disclosed in his primary works, was intensely personal and 
fervid ; and its two grand discoveries, justification by faith and the priesthood of all 
believers, shone forth to his conviction with a certainty and wealth of significance 

Doktor Luther's Schube sind nicht allen Dorfpriestern gerecht. - 
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that kindled like a prairie-fire a similar flame wherever his voice was heard or his 
treatises pondered. His company and exhortations gave even to the constitutionally 
timid Melanchthon that sure anchorage in the Gospel which Erasmus, with all his 
brilliance and penetration, conspicuously missed. 

_ Calvin, the consolidator of the Reformation, possessed precisely those qualities 
in which Luther was most deficient. The enthusiasm that the German Reformer 
quickened, the Genevan conserved. The fire glowed on the altar of his heart no less 
ardently than on that of his forerunner. Both loved the Saviour with passionate 
affection ; but the Institutes present a systematic fabric, a well-considered, orderly 
faith which has surveyed the entire body of revealed truth for itself, and marshalled 
its beliefs with such compact solidity as to present an edifice not unlike a fortress. 
It is the most remarkable book of itskind ever given to the world by a youth of twenty- 
six. Calvin’s Latinity is of a more scholarly build than Luther’s; but his chief 
distinction lies in the clear-cut, incisive demarcation of Divine truth which it 
exhibits to view. All the lucidity and logicality of the French intellect attains its 
full expression for the first time in the multifarious writings of John Calvin. His 
influence, too, waxed European ; and the quiverfuls of spiritual children which God 
gave him, many of them heroes of whom the world was not worthy, bear unimpeach- 
able testimony to his real magnetism of soul, and enable him still to speak triumphantly 
with his enemies in the gate. No less an eulogist than Knox has dubbed Geneva, as 
he knew it, “ the most perfect school of Christ that ever was since the days of the 
Apostles.” Dr. Smellie is particularly convincing, when he turns from the faith of 
Calvinism to its works, in his vindication of the stern but wholesome yoke of discipline 
which this “ chartered libertine ” of a city at length accepted as the truest pledge 
both of its spiritual and temporal welfare. 

Our space is exhausted, and we are precluded from dwelling on the remaining 
contents of this pregnant volume, though Knox’s History of the Scottish Reformation 
and Tindale’s Biblical labours call loudly for notice. Let us only remark in con- 
clusion that the author shows himself not less wisely sympathetic in his dealing with 
the Jansenist Pascal than the Lutheran Melanchthon. His succinct sketch of the 
Provincial Letters furnishes a lurid epitome of the morals and maxims of the followers 
of Loyola, so frequently whitewashed today. Here at least every.Protestant reader 
feels himself heartily at one with the great disciple of Port Royal in his scathing 
exposure of the art which Jesuitry brought to such infamous perfection : 

L’art de mentir tout haut en disant vrai tout bas, for thus has the poet 
Boileau admirably pilloried the Jesuit doctrine of Equivocation. 


E. K. Simpson. 
Ipswich. 


THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS* 


Tue Society of Jesus has for students of religion, politics and sociology, a perennial 
interest and one may almost say fascination. Ninety years ago, in his Essay on 
Von Ranke, Macaulay wrote : “ With what vehemence, with what policy, with what 
exact discipline, with what dauntless courage, with what self-denial, with what 
forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, with what intense and stubborn devotion 
to a single end, with what unscrupulous Jaxity and versatility in the choice of means, 
the Jesuits fought the battle of their Church, is written in every page of the annals 
of Europe during several generations. . . . The history of the Order of Jesus 
is the history of the great Catholic reaction.” 

Yet, strange to say, no really adequate history of the Society of Jesus exists. 
That fact is admitted by a recent writer (Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., an Anterican 
Jesuit) belonging to the Order itself ; when, in the Preface to his book, The Fesuits 

1 The Power and Secret of the Fesuits, by René Falép-Miller ; translated by F. S. Flint and D. F. 
Tait. London: Putnams, 21s. net. 
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(New York and London, 1921), he said: “ No Jesuit has thus far ever written a com- 
plete or adequate history of the Society ; Orlandini, Jouvancy and Cordara attempted 
it a couple of centuries ago, but their work never got beyond the first one hundred 
years. Two very small compendiums by Jesuits have been recently published, one 
in Italian by Rosa, the other in French by Brucker, but they are too congested to be 
satisfactory to the average reader, and Brucker’s stops at the suppression of the 
Society by Clement XIV in 1773. Crétineau-Joly’s history was written in great 
haste ; he is often a special pleader, and even Jesuits find him too eulogistic. At 
present he is hopelessly antiquated, his last volume bearing the date of 1833. B.N. 
(Barbara Neave) published in English a history of the Society based largely on 
Crétineau-Joly. The consequence of this lack of authoritative works is that the 
"general public gets its information about the Jesuits from writers who are prejudiced 
or ill-informed.” 

Father Campbell himself set out to supply, for popular readers, this absent work, 
his book being a 930-paged history of the Society ; but it erred in the same way he 
said Crétineau-Joly erred: it was “ too eulogistic.” ‘To judge from what he said, 
the Jesuits were always or almost always right ; and he paints no dark side to their 
actions. His book is clever and full of useful information ; but the best that can be 
said of it, as a work of historiography, is that it can safely be read side by side with 
such antagonistic works as the equally able and equally biassed (though in the 
opposite direction) work of the English Rationalist, Mr. Joseph McCabe: 4 Candid 
History of the Fesuits. 

And now another able writer has come forward to deal with the history of the 
redoubtable Society. The famous Austrian writer, Herr René Fiilép-Miller, 
already has given us several excellent studies of important historical subjects: The 
Mind and Face of Bolshevism, Rasputin the Holy Devil, and Lenin and Gandhi. His 
latest work treats of the Society of Jesus. 

Of the merits of the book regarded as a translation from the German, the present 
reviewer cannot speak, he not having seen the original ; but of its merits regarded 
as a work of English literature a very high verdict can be expressed. It is exceedingly 
readable in its style, and is indeed as fascinating as a novel. Its 488 pages carry one 
along with sustained interest. The book is beautifully printed and bound, and very 
copiously illustrated. It has a full index and extensive bibliographies. The trans- 
lators and publishers are to be felicitated on having produced a first-class volume. 

With regard to the general purport of the book, it sets out to give an analytical 
account of the spirit which animates the Society of Jesus, and the methods by which 
that spirit is put into action. What Herr Filép-Miller’s personal religious opinions 
may be, the present reviewer has no means of knowing directly, and can only guess 
from various indications in the book. He is clearly not a Roman Catholic, however. 
For example, had he been one, he could never have made the curious mistake which 
we find on page 41, where he says: “On the way, he [Ignatius of Loyola, on his 
journey to Montserrat] met a ‘ Morisco,’ a baptised Arab, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of the Virgin Mary. The Moor professed his belief 
in the immaculate conception of the Mother of God, but disputed that this virginity 
could have endured after the birth of Christ. Ifigo [Ignatius] regarded this view as 
an affront to his new ‘ queen of hearts,’ and in the manner of chivalry he took the 
Morisco sharply to task. The latter felt a premonition of danger, and rode away 
in great haste, while Ifiigo was considering whether or not it was his duty to hasten 
after the slanderer and slay him.” The point (as regards our present purpose) of 
this curious anecdote, is Herr Fiilép-Miller’s reference to the “ immaculate con- 
ception,” which he apparently thinks to mean the miraculous conception of Christ 
_by His Mother. Of course, in Roman Catholic theology the immaculate conception 
is not the conception of Christ, but that of His Mother. It means that, from the 
first moment of her existence, the Virgin Mary was preserved free from all stain of 
original sin. It is remarkable to find so elementary an error, as the confusion of these 
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two doctrines, in so scholarly a book as this of Herr Fiilép-Miller’s : but, at least, it 
‘seems to show he can have had no direct Roman Catholic training—if the error be 
indeed his and not that of the translators. On the whole, judging from the style 
of the book, we sake Herr Fiilép-Miller to be one of the class of modern Rationalists 
who, while adhering to no form of dogmatic religion, are yet free from the nineteenth 
century anti-clerical hatred of it, and strive to deal with it sympathetically. 

The whole book gives ample evidence of this determined desire to be not only 
fair, but sympathetic, to the Jesuits. In Part One, “ The Spirit of Jesuitism,” the 
essential meaning of the Order’s spirit is traced to a desire to sacrifice all things to what 
is understood to be the Will of God. To quote (p. 11): “ In the Exercises [Igna- 
tius’s Spiritual Exercises}, Christ is not merely the object of reflective contemplation ; 
here, He approaches the exercitant, speaks to him, and requires of him decision and 
action. Here, Jesus is by no means the Lord of Heaven, peacefully enthroned in His 
glory ; on the contrary, He appears as a militant King, fighting for His kingdom. 
He turns to man, and requires his service in the great battle against Lucifer.” All 
Jesuit activities are represented as inspired by that ideal. Again to quote (p. 26): 
“ Within a short time after the foundation of the Order, the Jesuits were acting as 
spiritual directors at the Courts of Europe, as preachers in the most remote primeval 
forests, as political conspirators, disguised and in constant danger of death; thus 
they had a thousand opportunities to employ their talents, their cleverness, their 
knowledge of the world, and even their cunning, ‘ to the greater glory of God.’ ” 

This is to a considerable extent true; the Jesuits are essentially a body of defen- 
ders of, and propagandists for, the Roman Catholic theory of Christianity ; but the 
very constitution of their Society would tend to introduce worldly elements even in 
the guise of religion. The glory of the Society as such ; the love of political intrigue ; 
the intellectual rivalry with others—not only opponents of Roman Catholicism, 
but also even other sections of the Roman Catholic clergy itself ; these motives meet 
us all over Jesuit history, and Herr Fiilép-Miller exaggerates in his desire to be 
sympathetically fair, when he writes of the purely “ religious ” motive as the only one. 

His desire to be sympathetically fair also seems to lead him to under-estimate 
the serious nature of the facts which have led to the Jesuits being accused of teaching 
that “ the end justifies the means.” 

We need not here endorse all the exaggerated forms in which the more excited 
or ill-informed adversaries of the Jesuits have embodied those accusations. Un- 
doubtedly, the agitation of bitter theological strife has often led to many wild and 
false charges being made against the Society in that and other respects: but no 
worse than the many wild and false charges also made by the more intemperate Roman 
Catholic writers against Protestants. Herr Fiilép-Miller, however, appears to err 
somewhat in the opposite direction to that of the too-excited Protestants. He 
minimises too much the extent of the justification for the objections to Jesuit teaching 
and practice in this matter. 

He describes accurately how other people besides Jesuits have theorised as to 
lawful ends justifying otherwise unlawful means. “ The question of the relationship 
between the end and means was,” he says (p. 152), “ in the hey-day of [medizval} 
scholasticism, the subject of a heated dispute between Thomas Aquinas and his 
Nominalist opponent, the doctor sublimis, Duns Scotus.” He says also (p. 151) that 
“ the ancient Jewish moral code had of old permitted a wide use of means in themselves 
forbidden, when these were to serve a praiseworthy end.” He traces (pp. 156-162) 
the Jesuit theories to the ancient Greek philosopher Aristotle: “If fatal defects 
show themselves in the Jesuit philosophy, then it must be stated that the respon- 
sibility for these faults lies with no other than the great philosopher of Stagira whom 
they chose as their master.” With regard to what the Jesuits actually tegch in 
regard to “ ends and means,” Herr Fiilép-Miller says (p. 150) it is quite true that 
they argue that “ if an attempt is made to determine, as regards a particular act, 
what the real intention of the ‘ will ’ was in the matter, it is frequently observed that, 
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although objectively the act may have been inadmissible, yet subjectively the 

intention may have been good.” He states also (p. 151) that “ oa Jesuits now hold 
that, in many instances, a good intention can justify even the choice of less good 
means.” He also allows (p. 155) that, while (see p. 152) the Jesuits did not coin an 
actual maxim that the end justifies the means, yet much of their casuistry can be said 
to imply it. On the whole, Herr Fiilép-Miller (though he seems not at all sure of 
the meaning of the facts) seems to conclude that Jesuit teaching is not much worse 
than other people’s ; and that its defects are due to Aristotle. 

Surely, however, it is useless to blame things on to Aristotle in this way! He 

‘was a heathen, living before Christianity existed. The Jesuits claim to be specially 
Christian (the Society of Jesus /)—so they ought to have avoided any errors of 
Aristotle. If they did not, the fault was not his, but theirs. Similarly, they should 
have avoided the errors of Jewish teachers who existed before Christ. In short, 
little weight attaches to the fact that, if Jesuit teaching has defects, similar defects 
are found in other people. If the Jesuits have not avoided those defects, they must 
bear the blame of not having done so. It comes back to the main issue: Is their 
teaching faulty ? 

The essential peculiarity of the Jesuit system is its excessive subordination of 
the individual to what we may call “the machine.” Indeed, Herr Fiilép-Miller 
deals with that subordination, in his section (pp. 18-23) on “ The ‘ Corpse-Like 
Obedience.’” He says (p. 20): ‘“ The unconditional nature of Jesuit obedience 
immediately leads to a difficult problem: What is to happen when the Superior 
demands the performance of a sinful action?” In answer to that question, Herr 
Filép-Miller mentions that “ it is the general teaching of the [Roman] Catholic 
Church that in no case may a man commit a sin, not even if he should be commanded 
to do so by his temporal or ecclesiastical superior.” No doubt !—but—when it is a 
question of inferior against superior, whose opinion is to prevail? Herr Fiilép- 
Miller himself sees the difficulty, for he says (p. 21), “ The constitutions of the Order 
expressly require that the subordinate should have ‘ the will and judgment of the 
superior as the standard for his own will and judgment’ ; perfect obedience is blind, 
and ‘in this blindness its wisdom and perfection’ consist.” He says also (p. 23) : 
“Without so stern a discipline and so rigid an organisation, it would have been 
impossible to maintain the connection between all members of the Order, working 
in the most diverse fields ; it was the obedience of the Jesuits that made it possible 
to oppose to the enemies of the Church a really trained and formidable army.” 

Remember; the Society arose in the crisis of the Reformation struggles ; it 
was formed on a plan modelled after that of an army at war, and by the genius of a 
man who had been an army officer; it entered into every sphere of society, from 
beggars to kings and popes ; it was strictly disciplined on a basis of blind obedience ; 
its moral theology was full of elaborate distinctions and reservations; and the 
Society aimed at world-domination for the Church on behalf of which it fought. 
To quote an able Roman Catholic (but not Jesuit) writer (Father Ethelred L. Taun- 
ton, History of the Fesuits in England ; London, 1901 ; p. 8): “ There was [amongst 
the Jesuits] a sense of Election; and together with this an exclusion of any pos- 
sibility of doubt as to the advisability of their ends and means. The man became 
lost in a Society which directed and employed him for her own ends, and which ever 
appeared to his eyes as great, powerful, and glorious. This repression of self in the 
Jesuit brought about its own revenge.” 

The essential point, then, is that Jesuit moral teaching—whether or not it has 
been expressed in the crude form of a harmful maxim, such as “ the end justifies the 
means ”—is open to the objection of implying teaching equivalent thereto ; and the 
reasog is plain: the Order unduly subordinates individual minds and consciences 
to the designs of an institution aiming at triumphs over opponents. The result has 
been faulty “ casuistry ” such as has led to so many accusations against the Society— 
accusations having far too large a basis of truth: 
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Despite the tragic-pathetic events with which it deals, another section of Herr 
Falép-Miller’s book has a degree of grim humour : namely, the section which treats 
of the struggles between the Jesuits and the Jansenists in France during the last part 
of theseventeenth century. As is well-known, that conflict was concerned chiefly with 
the problems of free will, predestination, and grace ; and resolved itself eventually 
into a dispute as to the orthodoxy of the book of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, 
entitled Augustinus: or, The Doctrines of St. Augustine regarding the Health, Sickness 
and Medicine of the Soul. Before that, however, there had been the disputes over 
the writings of Dr. Baius, of the University of Louvain, who dealt puzzlingly and 
puzzledly with free will and predestination. His work was condemned ; but !—“ The 
Papal Bull was regarded as a slur on the whole university, until suddenly, after making 
a close study of the document received from Rome, one of the professors made a 
saving discovery. One of the most vital clauses in the Bull was, in the absence of a 
comma, quite ambiguous, the meaning differing according to the position of this 
comma. In the first case, it could be taken as implying that the views in question 
were open to discussion ; in the second, they were to be regarded as heretical in 
Baius’s sense. A great discussion then arose over this comma. . . . Finally, 
the Louvain professors communicated with Rome, and asked with all due reverence 
to be informed of the position in which the Holy Father desired the comma to be 
inserted. The Pope, however, deemed it expedient not to give a definite reply, his 
only answer to the professors taking the form of a copy of the Bull containing not a 
single comma” (Fiilép-Miller, p. 95). Amidst such puzzlements and evasions the 
controversy went on; it became complicated with the work of Molina and Jansen, 
the writings of Pascal, and the austerities of the nuns of Port Royal. “In one 
respect,” says Fiilép-Miller (p. 117), “ only was the Jansenist spirit superior to that of 
Molina : it was able to work miracles! More than once during the dispute did such 
‘ miracles’ occur, and, so it seemed, always at times when matters were going badly 
for the Jansenist cause. Not only the Jesuits, but their patrons, kings and ministers, 
were powerless against so embarrassing an intervention of supernatural forces.” 
Miracles real or supposed occurred at the tomb of the recently dead Jansenist, Francois 
of Paris. So great was the devotion of Jansenists on this account, that (Fiilép-Miller, 
p- 119) “Eventually the cemetery was closed by royal decree, and thereupon an anony- 
mous notice was affixed on the gate: ‘ De par le roi, défense 4 Dieu, De faire miracle 
en ce lieu’ (‘ By order of the king, God is forbidden to work miracles here ! ’).” 

According to Herr Fiilép-Miller, the eventual outcome of the Jansenist con- 
troversies was to give a great impetus to the spirit of free scepticism : Cartesian doubt. 
“ From that time onward up to our own age, doubt as the fundamental attitude of 
the investigator into all phenomena and hypotheses was destined to dominate the 
whole development of European thought. The scientific, philosophic and techno- 
logical achievements of the last century have all sprung from the spirit of doubt, 
from the principle that experience and experiment are the starting-point of all 
speculation ” (Fiilép-Miller, p. 121). Herr Fiilép-Miller, however, goes too far 
when he traces the prevalence of that spirit to Descartes and the Jansenist disputes. 
Both that philosopher and that controversy were themselves products of a restless 
intellectual rebellion already going on, and which would have urisen even had 
Descartes or Jansen never existed. 

Passing from the theoretic teaching of the Jesuits, Herr Fiilép-Miller takes us 
along the history of the many and most varied actual activities of the Society. The 
section, “ Part Five: Behind a Thousand Masks,” describes the zealous Fathers “ as 
merchants among merchants and as soldiers among soldiers” ; “ with the pearl- 
fishers and rajahs” ; “ before the gates of China”; “as Brahmins and Yogis” ; 
“ at the Court of the Great Mogul” ; as teachers and diplomats at the Peking 
Court ; “ exploring the Mississippi” ; “as benevolent dictators in Paraguay.” 
“ Part Six: The End and the Means,” describes their contests and intrigues all 
over Europe—contests and intrigues which led up to their temporary suppression 
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by Pope Clement XIV’s Brief, Dominus ac Redemptor, in 1773. The rest of the book 
deals with the restoration of the Order by Pope Pius VII’s Bull Solicitudo omnium 
ecclesiarum, in 1814, and the manifold activities of the Order in modern times, 
What is the impression made on the mind by the whole eventful history 
of the Jesuits? That history is full of devotion and heroism of learning and 
brain-power ; but it is essentially the history of a limited, narrow idea aiming at 
unlimited, world-broad domination. That narrowness of idea, combined with 
limitless width of ambition, have produced the self-centred defects which have 
_ rendered Jesuitism so suspect in all countries. 


J. W. Poyrwrzr. 


FRANCISCUS GOMARUS*' 


Tuts book furnishes another occasion to regret the limitations which a 

places upon the work of a scholar. Written in the Dutch language, it will be read by 
comparatively few outside of Holland, although it richly deserves a much more exten- 
ded interest. For although Gomarus spent the greater share of his active career 
as Professor at two Dutch Universities, Leiden and Groningen, his influence upon 
Reformed theology is very great, as is seen especially in his opposition to Arminius, 
and the part he played in the Synod of Dort. And as a member of the Revision 
Committee which was to examine the translation of the Scriptures into the Holland 
language, as authorised by the Synod of Dort, he takes his place among that large 
group of devoted Christian scholars from various lands who have laboured so hard 
and so long to give to the peoples of every tongue the Word of God. 

This book secured for Mr. Van Itterzon the degree of Doctor of Theology at 
the University of Leiden. It was written to fill the need for a book which would 
give us the facts about the life and work of Franciscus Gomarus. Up to this time 
such a book had not yet been published. The third chapter really begins the 
discussion about the youth of Gomarus, about which very little is known. After a 
three-year period of study at Straatsburg (begun at fourteen years of age), he goes 
to Neustadt (1580) where he receives instruction from such scholars as F. Junius, 
with whom he retained a continued correspondence, and whose son-in-law he 
became ; Z. Ursinus, one of the writers of the Heidelberg Catechism ; H. Zanchius, 
an Italian, whom some have placed on the same plane as Calvin and Beza, and from 
whom Gomarus received the principles of exegesis which guided him through all 
his later life (p. 25-26). After two years at Neustadt he went to England (1582) 
where he attended the lectures of Reinoldus at Oxford. In 1583 he went to Cam- 
bridge where he received the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts. One of his 
professors here was the supra-lapsarian Whitaker. In 1585 he went to Heidelberg 
where F. Junius was his professor of Hebrew again. 

A short chapter (IV) tells of the work of Gomarus as minister of the 
Dutch church at Frankfort-on-the-Main (1586-1594), which church died out at 
that time, due to the aggressiveness of the Lutheran ministers of the city, and the 
persecution of Gomarus by them and by the town fathers (pp. 33-46). 

In January of 1594 Gomarus was appointed Professor and Minister at the 
University of Leiden at a salary of 800 guilders per annum, plus expenses incurred in 
moving from Frankfort. He accepted the appointment, but delayed his coming 
until after Easter, going first to Heidelberg where he received his Doctor of Theology 
degree. He delivered his inaugural oration at Leiden on June 8th, 1594, having as 
subject, De Foedere Dei. His stay in Leiden (1594-1611) which is marked by con- 
tinued defence of the Reformed truth over against false teachings, is pictured in a 

_ very interesting chapter (V). With Junius, who had come to Leiden before 

1 Franciscus Gomarus, by G. P. Van Itterzon. Published by Martinus Ni The Hague, 1 

382 pages, plus index, and 57 unpublished Hebrew, Dutch 
467). Price, in paper, Fl. 8.00. 
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_Gomarus, and was also a professor in the theological faculty, and Trecultus, he pub- 
lishes books against the Pelagianism of Wiggersz, the wrong teachings about the Church 
of a certain Coster, and the Socinianism of two Poles who were travelling through 
Holland disseminating their Socinian teachings. He opposes the appointment of 
Arminius as Professor at Leiden. But Arminius is appointed, and even though 
Gomarus and Arminius agree that they shall get along as well as they can, it is only 
a short time before the opposing opinions of the two professors are revealed in their 
lectures and disputations. The dispute grows, centering about the matters of 
predestination, free-will, effectual calling, and the ground of our righteousness. 
Arminius dies in 1609, but the dispute goes on. In 1610 Gomarus opposes the 
appointment of Vorstius of Steinfort as professor in theology, because of his teachings 
in a book De Deo, in which Vorstius denies the omnipresence of God, and affirms that 
God is visible and tangible and physical, meanwhile expressing doubts about God’s 
@ternitas. But Vorstius was appointed, and Gomarus decides to leave Leiden. His 
friends give one reason, and his enemies another. But Gomarus in a hitherto 
unpublished letter says that the church does not care for his work any more ; his 
labour at Leiden is already being destroyed by false teachers ; the privileges of the 
professors were being limited too much ; students were leaving because of the un- 
orthodox professors which were being appointed ; colleagues were appointed which 
turned upside-down what he had erected upon the basis of the Confession. This 
chapter is full of interest (pp. 47-199). 

It is to Middelburg that he is called as minister, which call he accepts. Chapter 
VI, pp. 200-208. From there to Saumur, after only a few years of service (1611- 
1615), and after only three years in Saumur (1615-1618) he accepts an appointment 
from the University of Groningen 

Chapter VIII (pp. 217-277), which tells of his professorship at Groningen, 
devotes much space to tell of the work of Gomarus at the Synod of Dort. This is 
well told, and well documented. Excerpts from his addresses are given. He proves 
to be one of the leaders at the Synod, even though his peculiar supra-lapsarian view 
is not contained in the Synod’s conclusions. After the Synod he is engaged in his 
task of examining the work of the translators, and publishes various books on theo- 
logical subjects. - He died at Groningen on January 11th, 1641, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. 

The theological system of Gomarus is built up concisely and well in that part of 
his Opera which gives us the thirty-nine disputations which were given at the various 
universities at which he taught. Each disputation is divided into propositions fol- 
lowed by corollaries. The subject matter discussed in these disputations is as follows, 
in the order given : Theology, the Holy Scriptures, God and His Names, the Trinity, 
the eternal decree and the predestination of man, creation of the world, of angels, the 
Law and the Gospel, the first and second Adam, David and Christ, Melchizedek and 
Christ, Christ’s death, merits, and sitting at God’s right hand, Anti-Christ, pope, 
saving faith, the apostolic confession of faith, man’s justification before God through 
Christ, resurrection of the dead, the Church of God, and the Sacraments. He 
defines the Scripture as follows: “The Holy Scripture is the entirety of the holy 
and divine books, through which the entire doctrine of the true:religion, necessary 
for salvation, was written and passed on in suitable language for the general profit 
of the church, by means of holy men, immediately called, by an extraordinary inspira- 
tion and guidance of the Holy Spirit ; so that they (these books) should be preserved 
uninjured and pure, as a continued and sufficient guide for the knowledge and 
worship of God the Saviour, for the upbuilding and welfare of the Church, and to 
the honour of God, the Saviour.” Out of this definition there flow the attributes 
of authority, sufficiency and perspicuity. The Scripture must be its own expositor. 
All must read it, which necessitates translations in many languages. 

We cannot give here the opinions of Gomarus on every point of dogmatic 
theology. Dr. Van Itterzon gives a splendid review of the disputations. In the 
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main Gomarus follows the teachings of the Church as stated in the confessions and 
theology of the Reformed Church. At some points, as, for instance, the Law and 
the Gospel, the Anti-Christ, the Scriptures, he opposes Rome very strongly. The 

is the Anti-Christ. He confesses the unity of the Church: one body, with 
one Head, through one Spirit, kept together by the knowledge of the one Son of God 
and a reciprocal love. The sacrament is sign and seal of God’s grace. There is no 
transubstantiation. Eorum privatio non damnet, sed contemptus. Not all baptised 
people are regenerated. He devotes an entire disputation (33) to show that Rome’s 
. teaching about baptism is wrong (pp. 278-324). 

The exegetical labours of Gomarus are found in the Opera Omnia. His funda- 
mental principle is not as the Roman church, that the Scripture has a double meaning, 
but that it has but one meaning, with two sides. The example which Van Itterzon 
gives is Exodus xii. 46: “Neither shall ye break a bone thereof.” Historically and 
immediately, this has reference to the paschal lamb; mediately and prophetically it 
has reference to Christ. But this mixed meaning may not be applied arbitrarily. 
It may be applied only when the Scripture states it clearly. He opposes the teachings 
of Arius, Luther, the Manicheans, Marcion, Sabellius, Socinus, the Ubiquitarians. 
His quotations from Calvin, Beza, Bellarminus, Chrysostomus, Erasmus, Origen and 
others show his many contacts with the world of learning. Chapter X tells of his 
exegetical labours. The final chapter (XII) gives a short character sketch, in which 
attacks upon his character are refuted by the author. He admits that Gomarus had 
a fiery nature, and that he may have gone too far in his defence of and zeal for the 
truth. But he was upright, entered into debate only after being urged, was decided 
in his actions, and did not deviate from the truth as he saw it. He was respected in 
the Church which he served with his advice, and in the Universities at which he 
worked as a teacher. His correspondence with scholars from other lands, shows his 
popularity with them. The author closes this remarkable dissertation with the 
following statement : ‘ Whatever respect may be had for many other very efficient 
members of the Synod of Dort, still we believe, that the history of the Church in our 
country would have been different, had there not been the person and the work of 
Gomarus at the beginning and all during the progress of the Arminian controversy. 
For by his quiet but mighty influence, her definite Reformed character has been 
maintained.” 

This doctor’s thesis is a product of extensive research, much laboured reading 
of new sources, and careful use of material. It shows a scholarly attitude on the part 
of Dr. Van Itterzon, and reveals a fine literary style. We heartily congratulate 
this new Doctor Theologie. The book contains a fine picture of Gomarus, as well as 
a facsimile of a letter written by Gomarus to the Translators of the Bible, September 
24th, 1629. Ill in all, a fine contribution to theology. 


WInFieEtp BurccraarFr. 
Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


OUR BIRTHRIGHT AND THE MESS OF MEAT* 


A votume bearing the above suggestive title has been produced by Mr. J. K. Van 
Baalen, who is a pastor of the Christian Reformed Church in the United States. 
It is a searching and well-informed discussion of various forms of false religion which 
have a more or less extensive vogue throughout the world today, and particularly 
in America. Mr. Van Baalen is keenly alive to the challenge which these systems 
offer to the Christian religion, and has devoted a number of years to the study of the 
subject. The special menace of these false movements, he declares, lies in the fact 
_ that‘they “ attack Christianity in the name of Christianity. The new religion is to 
be the best of the best, Christianity at its height. Many adorn their theories, although 


* Our Birthright and the Mess of Meat. By Jan Karel Van Baalen. Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing 
Ce., Grand Rapids, Michigan. $2.50 net post paid. 
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. decidedly pagan in origin, with high-sounding Christian names ; and they make the 
most of whatever sore spots Christianity has either truly or supposedly developed in 
the course of the ages.” 

In the first part of the book a concise view is given of the teachings of some of 
these erroneous systems, with a view to revealing their common anti-Christian 
character. Spiritualism—or Spiritism as Mr. Van Baalen prefers to call it—is the 
first of these which is discussed. The author does not believe that Spiritism’s 
alleged communications from the dead are entirely fraudulent; he holds the view 
that they are partly due to demonic influences. Spiritistn is described as “ the most 
ancient false religion known,” and in its modern form it is shown to have borrowed 
from Theosophy and other forms of ancient paganism. Theosophy itself, which next 
passes under Mr. Van Baalen’s review, is represented as “a mixture of ancient 
Hinduism, modern Spiritism, Gnosticism, and Scriptural phraseology.” Against 
the dangerous influence of Christian Science he sounds a note of special warning. 
He points out its affinities with Theosophy, and shows that it “ contradicts every 
point of Christian doctrine,” and is a mass of error and delusion. 

In denouncing Lodgeism—the cult of secret societies such as Free Masons and 
Odd Fellows—as an anti-Christian system, Mr. Van Baalen realises that he may have 
some difficulty in gaining the complete assent of many orthodox Christians, seei 
that men so staunch in their conservatism as the late Professor B. B. Warfield charac- 
terised the stand taken by the Christian Reformed Church in excluding Free Masons 
from Church membership as “ nonsense.” But he maintains his ground with 
uncompromising firmness, and declares that it is impossible for an intelligent Christian 
to be a member of a Masonic Lodge. He finds a telling point in support of this 
contention in the fact that in Lodge prayers it is not permitted to close with the 
words, “ in the name of Christ.” The heterogeneous nature of a Lodge’s member- 
ship, including as it does representatives of such diverse sects as Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Hindus, demands that “ no phrase or terms should be used in a Masonic 
service that would arouse sectarian feeling or wound the religious susceptibilities of 
any Free Mason.” 

The other systems dealt with by Mr Van Baalen are Russellism, Modernism, 
and Bahaism. The Russellites, he points out, set aside the supernatural character 
of the Bible, regard Jesus Christ as a created being, and deny that salvation is a work 
of God’s grace ; while Modernism, in the name of scientific enlightenment, manifests 
an attitude to historical Christianity which is not less rationalistic in character. 
Bahaism is of Persian Mohammedan origin, and derives its name from Baha’ u’llah, 
the “ divine prophet ” of the cult, who died in 1892, and whose present successor, 
his great-grandson, is known as the Guardian of the Cause. It is a system, Mr. Van 
Baalen believes, which “ is destined to become far more prominent and more widely 
known in the near future.” Its proposed new Temple near Chicago, which is a marvel 
of architectural beauty, has nine doors and nine chapels representing the nine great 
prophets of the world, including Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, Krishna, Moses, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, and Baha’ u’llah. “ The idea is that any and all religions 
may serve equally well as gateways to ‘The Truth’.” It is claimed, accordingly, 
that Bahaism revering equally, as it does, the prophets of all the great world religions, 
may appeal equally to Hindus, Moslems, Christians, and Jews. “It is,” says Mr. 
Van Baalen, “a new religion for the present age, whose high purpose is to take the 
sting out of all religious differences by accepting all the Messiahs and adding oneof 
its own.” 

The second part of the book contains brief citations from leading representatives 
of the systems discussed in the earlier section. These are set forth under headings, 
alphabetically arranged, of doctrines contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, with 
a view to showing their divergence from the teaching of that compendium of religious 
truth. This is a method which no doubt has certain advantages, and it bears testi- 
mony to the amount of labour which the author has put into his task ; but we question 
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whether it is an arrangement which is completely justified by its effectiveness. 
Also, the doctrinal statements of the Heidelberg Catechism, with which the errors 
of the various erroneous systems are compared, are not always given in their com- 
pleteness ; sometimes there is nothing more than a reference to the number of the 
Catechism question ; and, alas, in this age of doctrinal indifferentism there is reason 
to fear that there is almost as much ignorance of the teaching of that admirable 
document as there is of the tenets of Bahaism. 

Mr. Van Baalen’s work renders a useful and much needed service to the cause 
of true religion. There can be little doubt as to the menace to the Christian faith 
which is offered by the erroneous systems whose real character he so courageously 
exposes. We need to be reminded again and again in the present age of our Lord’s 
own warning: “ Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” There are many false prophets in the world 
in this twentieth century who are as pernicious in their influence as “ ravening 
wolves.” They are also insidious in their methods: for they are skilful in the art 
of wearing “ sheep’s clothing”; and it is here that one of their chief dangers lies. 
Some of them, for example, make a profession of loyalty to the Bible, and render lip 
homage to Jesus Christ. Christian Science claims that it represents the idealism of 
Jesus, and that its science of healing i is based on His ministry of healing. Spiritualism 
also claims the Bible in support of its own particular tenets and practices. Russellism 
is even more skilful in its use of the sheep’s clothing, for it calls itself the International 
Bible Students’ League. The real character of Modernism, again, is concealed from 
many people because of its expert use of “ the trick of two languages”; it employs 
the old orthodox terminology in a new sense. 

Another fact which renders these systems particularly dangerous is that they 
make a special appeal to fallen human nature. When Christian Science, for example, 
denies the real existence of sin, it finds a ready response in the unregenerate heart. 
Heaven may be had on terms which are entirely congenial to the flesh. Spiritualism, 
again, claims to have found a way by which sorrowing men and women may enter 
into communication with their beloved dead. Is there any wonder that on that 
ground alone it should win many adherents? Russellism tells men to dismiss all 
fear of future punishment, and so offers an easy gospel which does not make holiness 
a condition of seeing the Lord. And Modernism in its denial of the supernatural 
and its exaltation of human reason appeals to the natural pride of man. We trust 
that the faithful exposure of these evils contained in the present volume will have 
the effect of awakening the Christian Church to a clearer realisation of the perils 
which, from so many quarters, are threatening its life in these “ perilous times.” 


Edinburgh. Avexanper Stewart. 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCH" 


An accurate and readable history of the medieval period, which was comprehensive 
enough to cover both European and English Church history, was produced by Miss 
Deanesly. That book deservedly met with success, as, in its broad general outline 
and its vivid and careful representation of the Church operating in the social sphere 
from the time of Gregory the Great to the Reformation, its appeal was wider than, 
by its primary purpose of helping University students, was intended. 

The book before us is a companion volume to Miss Deanesly’s, and aims at 
covering the whole ground of universal Church history from 1500 to the present day, 
While it also is intended primarily for students preparing for the general ordination 
examipation of the Church of England, its scope, wide survey and new and interesting 
information with regard to recent developments of Christian institutions in this 
country and elsewhere should make the book interesting to the general reader. 


1 A History of the Modern Church. From 1500 to the Present Day. PS ee ae 
Fellow, Dean and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Methuen & Co. Price 8s. 
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; To compress the history of the Christian Church throughout the world from 
the Reformation to the present day into 289 pages without neglecting any of the 
many attitudes towards life, or any of the many conceptions of the faith, or any of 
the many ecclesiastical systems, that marked that complex period with its complicated 
background of general history, is what the author has successfully accomplished. 
The book opens with a discriminating account of the various factors that 
contributed to the development of the new age that emerged after the collapse of 
the medieval system. In that vast system there was no spirit discernible, the voice 
of the Gospel was stifled, and the essential hunger of humanity for religion it failed 
to satisfy ; and it only required the exposure of this gigantic failure to inaugurate 
the Reformation. After tracing the beginnings of the Reformation under the 
influence of Martin Luther, the general advancement of the Reform movement 
throughout Europe is noticed. Then follows a more detailed account of the move- 
ment in England which, beginning as a political movement, promised to become 
definitely doctrinal, and then fell into a sharp and stern reaction. The influence of 
Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr on the theology of Cranmer is pointed out, but the 
deep and abiding effect of Bucer’s theory of Church and State on English thought 
does not receive the attention it deserves. ‘“ Bloody ” Mary’s holocaust of English 
Protestants is explained partly by the morbidity of the queen which apparently 
produced in her the strange delusion that the anger of God, which she saw in her own 
mortal sickness and the loss of Calais, could be removed only by a sacrifice of Protes- 
tants. When Mary died she was more cordially hated than any English sovereign 
had been since John. 

The aims and aspirations of the Counter-Reformation are given in broad outline, 
and the permanent effect of its conquests on the religious attachments of the national- 
ities of Europe receives sufficient, although severely condensed, treatment. The 
politico-ecclesiastical struggles of the seventeenth century are passed under review. 
The expansion of Christendom, the Eastern Church, the rise of nationalism and 
toleration, Deism and the Enlightenment, Pietism and Methodism, Roman Catho- 
licism, the Oxford Movement, and American Christianity, are treated with illumin- 
ating effect. But perhaps the freshest and most informative and interesting part of 
the book is the scholarly and sympathetic unravelling of the complex and complicated 
history of the Eastern Church from the Great Schism to the present day, which 
fills two valuable chapters of this erudite author’s book. 

The author commands an attractive literary style. His view-point as an 
Anglican is neither wholly submerged nor obtrusively prominent. The facts of 
history are marshalled fairly, and without a definite purpose to prove the correctness 
of a preconceived and partisan opinion. His interpretation of history may not 
always meet with general approval. All Reformed people cannot be expected to 
concur heartily in the author’s assertion that the Elizabethan settlement was the 
most worthy of all the religious systems that issued from the conflicts of the sixteenth 
century. Nor does the bald statement that John Bunyan was “ saintly but bigoted ” 
enshrine all that could be said about Bunyan or Puritanism. In some other directions 
also, attitudes and values are presented not uniformly free of bias. Nevertheless, this 
is a book which Ordinands of other Churches, as well as those of the Church of 
England, should read and study. 


Edinburgh. 


D. Mactzan. 


WHAT WAS JESUS LIKE?! 


Tuis attractive and interesting small volume is the latest addition to the series of 
booklets known as “ The People’s Pulpit.” It comprises eleven short sermons, the 
title of one of these being the title of the book. They were presumably preached 


What was Fesus Like? By the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A. London : Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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from texts to the congregation of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Chester, of 
which Mr. Colligan is minister, but neither texts nor any Scripture references appear 
in this consecutive narrative; and this is a defect, at least from the instructional 
point of view. The aim of this coherent, finely expressed and devout meditation 
is admittedly to disentangle the Jesus of the radiant pages of the New Testament 
from the alleged petrifying influence of the dark and subtle philosophies and cultural 
environment of the Creed-makers, and envisage Him to a modern world in His real 
setting in the sacred records and esteem of His early disciples. For that high purpose 
the author reverently searches for his material in the Canonical Scriptures to enable 
him to give literary expression to the ascending conception of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Jesus the Son, Jesus the Son of Man, and Jesus the Son of God, which the Christian 
disciple experiences in his ascent to the high altitude of Christology. 

“ The New Testament,” says the author, “leaves the person of Jesus glorified 
in the splendour of majesty and power, from the Day of Resurrection.” It does not 
tell us everything we should like to know about Him. His stature, His appearance, 
and “ what Jesus was like on earth we never shall know,” but the perpetual witness 
of His followers to His redeeming love is itself the likeness of Jesus in human nature 
which alone is nec , 

Mr. Colligan executes his literary portrayal of the Jesus of the New Testament 
with an arresting style, becoming reverence and impressive sincerity. The result 
is free from such grotesque intimacy and crude realism as-mar many of the current 
“ lives ” of Jesus, and the general effect on the reader is to bow with humility before 
the eternal Son of God who was the Man of Sorrows. 

One cannot always agree with the author, especially when he confides with 
innocent simplicity in certain “ results” of historical criticism, which, indeed, his 
own whetted historical instinct should challenge. The wearisome repetition of the 
jargon of the “ Moderns” about unscientific theology and creed revision detracts 
from the otherwise competent scholarship displayed throughout the book. 

“ Portrais ” (p. 47) should be portraits, and “ was ” (p. 69) should be way. 


Edinburgh. D. Mactean. 


THE PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST IN MODERN CHRISTIANITY’ 


Tus volume, coming as it does from a Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
University of Toronto, fills us with a feeling akin to amazement. It comes to us in 
the form of a solution of a religious and theological perplexity. The character of the 
perplexity is brought before the reader somewhat after this fashion: A statement is 
submitted purporting to be in outline what I shall call the Calvinistic Plan of Salvation, 
but withal set forth so crudely that it impresses one as a caricature rather than a 
faithful transcript of what intelligent representatives of that system conceive to be 
the truth of God in this matter. But caricature or faithful transcript, there have 
been, and there are, men, otherwise reckoned intelligent, who cannot accept this 
Plan, or, indeed, any of the forms in which historic organised Christianity has stated 
what they conceive to be the Ordo salutis. This dissatisfaction is more than usually 
common in our time. This state of things appears to the author very unsatisfactory. 
In the past, men of a philosophic mind, to whom the idea of religion was not 
alien, but who could not fully endorse the historic Christian conceptions of God and 
the Trinity, of the Fall of man, of the Person of Christ, of the Atonement, of eternal 
salvation, have offered their respective solutions of what appeared to them a perplexity. 
Thus Hegel was disposed to give advice in the sense that the Christian doctrines 
should pe. allowed to stand, but on the understanding that they should be regarded 
as images, or pictures, and not as concepts corresponding exactly with the realities. 
1 The Place of Fesus Christ in Modern Christianity, by John Baillie, M.A., D.Litt. Edinburgh : 

T. & T. Clark. pp. xii, 219. 73. 
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Schleiermacher, on the other hand, thought it to be the duty of the philosophical 
theologian to recognise that in the Christian doctrines there are mingled gold and 
dross, and, from that, to proceed to exclude the dross, while retaining the precious metal. 

Dr. Baillie’s affinities are with Schleiermacher. But he has his own way of 
solving what to him too is a perplexity. He is not a Trinitarian in the sense of 
Athanasius, nor a believer in the constitution of the Person of Christ in the sense of 

ohn Owen, nor does he accept Satisfaction in the sense of Turretine. Yet he would 
¢ to retain many of the ancient phrases, while reducing the formulable doctrines 
of Christianity toa minimum. How doeshegoabout it ? Like a child of his century, 
his method is not exactly that of a theologian who regards the Scriptures as his prin- 
cipium, and who with that conviction should demand that a fresh investigation of 
the source of our doctrines be set on foot, so that we might revise where revision is 
called for. On the contrary, he seeks to ground all in experience, that is to say, in 
what he conceives to have been the experience of the primitive Christians of the power 
of the Gospel. That experience he expresses in two terms—brotherhood and 
Fatherhood, brotherhood as between man and man, and Fatherhood as between 
God and men, it being always remembered that these relationships involve the idea 
of self-sacrifice, just as one would expect between the members of a normally con- 
stituted family among men. From this simple beginning our author would seem to 
be able to deduce all that is needful to be known of Forgiveness, of Atonement, of 
the Divinity of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, in a word, of God Himself. What makes 
Christ central to this construction of Christianity, or Christian truth, is that it is 
from His teaching, endorsed by His example, that we learn this secret. Paul’s point 
of view was also, we are told, that here set forth, but Jesus taught it, and exemplified 
it, before Paul became a Christian. Jesus was not God and man in the ordinary 
sense of that formula, but He was the first Christian, in the full sense of the term. 
Hence His pre-eminence, 

I do not feel called upon in this review to follow out in more detail our author’s 
argument, but I join issue with him on several heads : 

(1) Dr. Baillie seems to me entirely to misconstrue what Paul meant when he 
wrote, “ye are not under law but under grace,” or again, “ thou art no more a 
servant but a son,” or yet again, “ but now the righteousness of God without the law 
is manifested.” Dr. Baillie would seem to find it necessary to exclude the thought 
that God is our Lawgiver, and men His accountable subjects, in order to make room 
for his doctrine of grace and of Fatherhood. He would seem to say that men 
generally, both in Jewry and beyond it, had an erroneous conception of God as though 
He were Judge, and that what Jesus did was to free men from that erroneous con- 
ception, teaching men to think of God only as Father. Of course that carries with 
it the notion that there was no room for Jesus’ rendering satisfaction to divine 
justice. In fact to suggest such an idea would be to rivet erroneous conceptions of 
the nature and character of God upon men’s minds. What Jesus did was to sub- 
stitute Fatherhood for Judgeship. 

But, really, the matter is not presented to us as being as simple as all that in the 
New Testament. True it is that Paul laid great emphasis on the fact that the 
Church of God is not now functioning under either the natural govenant of works, 
nor yet under the Sinaitic covenant, but under a new covenant which speaks to us 
primarily of forgiveness, and with that of the bestowal of spiritual-mindedness, and 
with that of God as our Father. But we must carry with us the thought that God 
is inalienably Judge as well as Father. How can anyone appreciate the cancelling of 
his debt if that debt is not recognised as real, and as the most intolerable of all 
burdens? And, again, why is it that forgiveness, or the non-imputation of sin, 
a debt, is ever set before us in the New Testament as the immediate consequeiice of 
the death of Christ ? Why is His blood set before us as‘a price paid, as is certainly 
ee eee “ Whom God hath set forth as a propitiation through 

is blood ” ? 
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(2) Dr. Baillie suggests that it was simply this message of brotherhood and 
Fatherhood that the first Christian Missionaries brought with them to the com- 
paratively cultured Western nations of Greece and Rome and that through a message 
that spoke neither of Judgeship, nor of magnifying the law of God, they turned the 
world upside down, bringing salvation to men. But how can we, with the Epistle 
to the Romans in our hands, accept this version of how Europe was so far won for 
Christ ? Is not Paul, in that Epistle, at pains to show that apart from the Gospel 
which he preached, all men stood guilty at God’s bar ? Is it not to men demonstrably 
helpless in their own strength to effect for themselves an honourable acquittal that he 
shows a way of escape through faith in Jésus Christ ? Is it not thus that we can 
have either pardon, or holiness, or the indwelling of the Spirit of Him that raised 
Christ from the dead, or are enabled, with a feeling and a realisation of what we say, 
to cry, Abba, Father? Why does Jesus speak of Himself as a ransom? Why does 
Peter say that Christ suffered, the just for the unjust ? Dr. Baillie’s account of how 
the Gospel had its success in the case of the wise and of the unwise is simply not 
credible. 

(3) Dr. Baillie has a good deal to say about Christ and His centrality to the 
Gospel, even in the attenuated form, as I would say, in which he conceives the 
Glad-Tidings. But the question for ever crops up: How does he get his Christ ? 
Whence has He come? For our author does not believe in the pre-existence of © 
Christ as a distinct subsistence in the Godhead. Are we then left to think of this 
Christ as the crowning glory, in the moral and religious spheres, of the evolutionary 
process? The book does not say so, and yet it is hard to exclude from one’s mind 
the idea that such is the underlying thought. The book is ominously silent about 
either a Virgin birth or a physical resurrection. But this Man, by the discovery 
that God is not Judge but Father, revolutionised the world. 

One would think that Paul is so emphatic in asserting the fact of the pre-existence 
of the Son of God and of His taking up human nature into His own Person in the 
fulness of the times as one born of a woman that he thereby gives the most natural 
and the most adequate answer to the question, whence Jesus came. And John is 
equally full and explicit with Paul on this theme. Yet Dr. Baillie can afford to pass 
over these data unnoticed. With the truth of the eternal pre-existence of Jesus, 
relatively to His Divine nature, well fixed in one’s mind, the further step to the well 
formulated doctrine of the Trinity is, with the Biblical data respecting the Spirit 
of God to-one’s hand, not only easy but inevitable. 

Dr. Baillie out-Harnacks Harnack. Harnack would leave us with a substantial 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Dr. Baillie would seem, as on page 147, 
to leave us even here with little more than a single perfection. The Bible does indeed 
say that God is love. But the Bible does not say that the nature of God is love. 
More reasonable is it to say that God’s nature is spirit, and that the perfections of 
His moral nature are given us in two terms which are in equipoise, light and love. 


Joun R. Mackay. 
Edinburgh. 


A HISTORY OF SOME SCIENTIFIC BLUNDERS' 


In his foreword to this little book, Professor Price explains that it is not intended as 
an attack upon science in general, but as a caution against regarding all as infallible 
which may happen to be accepted by the majority of scientific workers of our day. 
As such, the book should certainly serve its purpose. In particular, the first chapter 
is wéll worth reading, where the author deals with “ The Alleged Conflict Between 
Science and Religion.” It is far too much the custom in our day to decry “ Religion ” 


1 A History of Some Scientific Blunders, by George McCready Price, Professor of Geology, Union 
College, Nebraska. Oliphants, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 138 pages. 45. net. 
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(by which is generally meant Christianity) on the grounds that it has always proved 
itself hostile to scientific progress. Some persons, like Giordano Bruno, who are 
quoted today as “ martyrs of science,” were not scientists at all, but simply suffered, 
as atheists, for opposing the dogmas of the Roman church, just as other people 
suffered, as Protestants, for opposing certain of the same. Other “ martyrs of science,” 
like Galileo, have unquestionable right to be remembered as scientists, but would 
probably never have suffered for their discoveries had they not deliberately courted 
trouble by the use which they made of them. Galileo was crushed by his personal 
enemies, the Jesuits, because he could not leave his facts to speak for themselves, 
but used them as additional ammunition for his attacks upon that Order, to whose 
interest it then became to represent Galileo as an enemy of Christianity in general, 
and so force the obviously reluctant Pope to take action against him. When the 
prejudices roused by Galileo’s tactics had died down, the Church found no difficulty 
in reconciling his facts with her beliefs. On the other hand, men like Kepler, Newton, 
Pasteur, and many others, have been acknowledged leaders in science, and devoted 
Christians throughout their lives. 

Our author reviews past ideas regarding “ Phlogiston,” “ Caloric,” “ Perpetual 
Motion,” “ Spontaneous Generation,” etc., and then passes on to discuss the views 
of men like Lamarck, Darwin, Haeckel, Werner, and William Smith. They are all 
rather severely dealt with. In Darwin’s case, this treatment is perhaps salutary, 
for their gratitude to him is apt to make evolutionists today forget his limitations as 
a logical thinker, which were very considerable. In the cases of Lamarck, Haeckel 
and Werner, Professor Price’s strictures seem also to be well deserved ; they have, in 
fact, been far exceeded in severity by people who have no bias whatever against 
evolution, but write as convinced evolutionists themselves. In the case of William 
Smith, however, our author seems to have been rather unduly severe. Smith may 
well have expressed, in regard to areas not visited by him, expectations which have 
been falsified by examination of those areas, but his main work was of a solidly practical 
nature, based entirely upon observed facts, and redounds to his credit when one con- 
siders the state of knowledge in his day. 

Professor Price’s view, that most of the stratified rocks were laid down during 
the course of the very brief Deluge of Noah, is only hinted at, rather than argued for, 
in this work, and so a reviewer has no justification for criticising it here. Similarly, 
the Professor’s belief, as a Seventh Day Adventist, that the entire human being 
ceases to exist at death, is only hinted at on page 40, where he suggests that belief in 
the existence of the ether is necessary to belief in the continued existence of a man’s 
spirit after his death. One need not agree with Sir Oliver Lodge in order to disagree 
with this. 

Some of our author’s remarks, in his concluding chapter on “ The Limitations 
of Knowledge,” are timely. He points out, with justice, how impossible the increasing 
specialisation of scientific work has made it for any one man to speak for science as a 
whole. He also compares the general optimism of nineteenth century scientists, in 
regard to the future of the human race, with the general pessimism on the same 
subject expressed by scientists of our own century. Both the optimism and the 
pessimism have claimed, above all things, to be “ scientific,” yet they cannot both be 
justified ; and their mutual antagonism shows how much there is of sheer speculation 
in what passes for science today. 


Edinburgh. 


L. M. Davtss. 


SEEING THE FUTURE.' 


Tuts book might also be called “ The Impatience of a Christian Student of Sociology,” 
for Miss Pankhurst seems to be writing to get something off her chest, which, providing 
® Christabel Pankhurst: Seeing the Future. Harper and Brothers, 1929, 328 pages. $2.50. 
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that the “ something ” has rested there long enough, is perhaps the only good reason 
for ever writing a book. The militant spirit which forced upon the consideration 
of the world the rightness of woman suffrage has not lost any of its enthusiasm. With 
a two-edged sword, as it were, she walks through the world, entering halls of 
Parliament as well as conservatories of music, everywhere to give rapier-like thrusts 
to whatever lays claim to being a salvation-bringer, laying them low, and shouting her 
shout of battle, which is at the same time her paean of victory : Christ must come ! 
Christ will come! Christ is coming / For Miss Pankhurst wants to refute, it seems, a 
claim which has lately been made, and which Prof. Ellwood states in the very first 
sentence of his book, Christianity and the Social Science (1923): ‘“ A new hope has 
come into the world—that science may unite with religion in the work of redeeming 
mankind ; that thus we of this generation may discover a new ‘ synthesis of aspiration 
with knowledge’ which will do for our world what the synthesis of medieval 
Christianity with Roman law and government, on the one hand, and with Greek 
philosophy, on the other, did for the later Middle Ages.” Our author scrutinises 
all of our modern life and shows how futile all efforts to redeem human society must be. 
No evolutionary process, but a cataclysmic event : The Second Coming of Christ ! 

The purpose of the book is to show the truth of the prophecy of the Second 
Advent, basing her argument upon the scientific formula: Seeing is believing. The 
fulfilment of prophecy is the proof for the truth of prophecy. The prophecies of the 
events which are to be preliminary to, or to accompany the Second Coming of Christ, 
are already fulfilled, or else are being fulfilled, so that the culminating event may be 
expected at any moment. For Miss Pankhurst is a Premillenarian. She does not in 
this book give a theological study, or an exposition of the doctrine of the Second 
Coming of Christ. Rather, the Scripture prophecy of the Second Advent is inserted 
at each point in her discussion where she has proved that affairs have run out intoa 
hopeless tangle. She does not argue: she asserts. 

As signs of the times which are already heralding this great event she mentions 
the upheavals of nature (Chap. XII), moral conditions in the world (Chap. XIII), 
wars and rumours of wars (Chap. XIV), Zionism (Chap. XV), and the modern policy 
of the nations (Chap. XVI). However, the value of these chapters is determined 
solely by the theological premises of the reader. For anyone who holds the pre- 
millenarian view of the Second Coming of Christ as stated in the Scofield Reference 
Bible, and taught by most Bible Schools to-day, these chapters are conclusive, and the 
inference drawn is final. But the objections which Mr. Mauro has stated in his latest 
book, it seems to me, still hold. The view of the kingdom of God as inferred and 
sometimes stated in this book is Judaistic, Romanistic, Materialistic, and is certainly 
not in harmony with the teaching of Jesus concerning the spiritual nature of His 
Kingdom. Neither does it give to the event of the Second Coming that finality 
which the Scripture gives to it. The Bible suggests that the cataclysm of the 
appearance upon the clouds of the Son of Man is the final episode in the drama of the 
human race upon this earth. Then shall come a new heaven and anewearth. The 
person who believes in the views of the Second Coming as usually taught must leave 
room for another great event at the end of the thousand years. 

But we are not called upon in a review of this book to enter further into this 
matter. Points of interest in the book are many, even though their value is not the 
same. Totry to pierce the mystery of His coming with arguments drawn from the 
facts of radioactivity and television is a form of apologetics which to our mind is entirely 
unfruitful. These great spiritual verities must be spiritually discerned. The radio, 
with the fact of speaking at long range, has not brought people to their knees because 
it argues for the possibility of God hearing prayer. Neither will television prove to 
the unbeliever the saneness of the Scripture that “ every eye shall see Him.” And to 
use aviation, and the ideas of a man that he can reach Mars in a sky-rocket, thus 
navigating cosmic space (Chap. X), as an argument to quiet the unbelieving heart 
which says that gravitation would prevent Jesus from ascending into heaven, and will 
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also prevent Him from descending, is equally futile because a physical law cannot 
be used to explain a spiritual fact. Miss Pankhurst makes the very great mistake 
of using the natural to prove the supernatural. At best there may be an analogy, but 
analogy is not argument nor is it proof. There are points of interest, and for many of 
us they have no other value than merely to interest. 

But the contrast of the book remains true: Over against the hopelessness and 
futility of human effort to bring in a kingdom of perfection, there stands the power 
of the ascended Lord, Who shall descend and establish His Kingdom with power. 
And the value of the book lies in calling the attention of the ministry to just that. 
The book is marked throughout with a keenness of analysis and a plainness of speech 
which is refreshing in this day of muddled and easy-going attitudes, and fear to speak 
out. 

Wiwrietp Burccraarr. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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